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CHAPTER L 

A STRANGE SUMMONS FROM STORMY. 

As already stated, I had left the northern 
^liggings with the design of going to the 
Tuolumne river ; and that on my way to the 
latter place I had met Guinane — who had 
induced me to relinquish my design, and stop 
awhile on the Stanislaus. 

Now that Guinane was gone, and the 
claim in which we had been partners worked 
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2 THE ADVENTURES OP 

out, there was nothing to hinder me from 
carrying out my original intention ; and I 
resolved, to leave the Stanislaus' diggings, 
and proceed onward to the Tuolumne. 

Stormy Jack, who stayed behind, promised 
to join me, as soon as he should have worked 
out his claim on the Stanislaus — which he 
expected to do in about three weeks. 

On reaching the Tuolumne, I proceeded to 
Jacksonville — a little mining village ; where, 
after looking about a couple of days, I pur- 
chased two shares in a claim that lay upon 
the bank of the river. 

Not liking the sort of work required to be 
done on this claim — which was wet — I em- 
ployed men to work it for me. I could afford 
to do this : for, having toiled hard ever since 
my arrival in the diggings, and not having 
been either unsuccessful or extravagant, I 
had begun to believe that Lenore might yet 
be mine. The brighter this hope became. 
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the more value did I set on my life ; and was 
therefore careful not to endanger my health 
by working in a " wet daim/^ 

Another change. had taken place in my 
domestic arrangements. I no longer lived in 
a miner's tent ; nor did I continue to act as 
my own cook and washerwoman. I was worth 
several hundred pounds ; and began to have a 
better opinion of myself than ever before. 
So proud was I of possessing such a sum of 
money, that had I been in Liverpool at that 
time, I should not have hesitated to talk of 
love to Lenore. 

The life of most gold diggers is wretched 
beyond belief. The inconveniences and 
hardships they endure are but poorly 
repaid, by their freedom from the irksome 
regulations and restraints of more civilized 
life. I have seen miners eating bread that 
had been kneaded in a hat, and baked in the 
hot ashes of their camp fire ! I have seen 
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4 THE ADVENTURES OF 

them suffering many hardships^— even hunger 
itself — at the very time they were encum- 
bered with ponderous bags of gold 1 

In the days when gold digging was ro- 
mantic and fashionable, I have seen learned 
lawyers, skilled physicians, and eloquent 
divines — who had been seduced by the charms 
of a miner's life — ^passing the Sabbath day at 
the washtub, or seated outside their tents, 
needle in hand, stitching the torn seams of 
their ragged and scanty clothing. I had 
myself been following this rude manner of 
life, ever since my arrival at the diggings ; but 
it had now lost its charms, and after reach- 
ing the Tuolumne, I took up my residence 
in a French boarding-house. 

My two shares in the claim I had pur- 
chased soon began to yield a rich retmrn ; so 
that I was able to purchase several more, 
and also employ more men in working them. 

One day,* I received a visit from Stormy 
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Jack; who had come over from the Stanislaus, 
as he said, '^ to take bearings before sailing 
out from Sonora." 

He saw how comfortably I was living in 
Jacksonville ; and that I was making money 
without much hard work. 

" Fll come and live like you," said he, 
"for I am getting too rich myself to go on as 
Fve been doing. I won't stand hard work 
any longer." 

After spending the day with me, he re- 
turned to Sonora — with the intention of sell- 
ing out his claims on the Stanislaus, and 
coming to reside at Jacksonville. 

The day after he had gone away — which 
chanced to be Saturday — at a late hour of 
the evening, I received a letter from him. 
He had written it that morning, and sent it to 
me by a shopkeeper who chanced to be return- 
ing to Jacksonville. So badly was the letter 
written, that I was occupied all the rest of the 
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evening deciphering it; but after spending 
much time, patience, and ingenuity upon the 
epistle, I arrived at a tolerable understanding 
of the intelligence it wad intended to convey. 

Stormy commenced by stating^ that I must 
excuse all faults : for it was the first letter he 
had writteiiL for a period of more than thirty 
years. In fact, all correspondence of an epis- 
tolary kind on Stormy's part had been dis- 
continued on the death of Ann ! 

I was then informed, in the old sailor's cha- 
racteristic fashion, that a murder had just 
been committed on the Stani. A woman had 
been killed by her husband ; and the hus-> 
band had been summarily tried, and found 
guilty of the crime. 

The next day, at noon» the miners were 
going to teach the murderer '' manners^" by 
hangmg him to a trecr I was advised to come 
over, and be a spectator of the lesson-^for 
the reason that Stormy bdieved we had both 
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seen the guilty maa before. Stormy was not 
sure about this. The murderer bore a name, 
that he had never heard me make use of; but 
a name was nothing. " IVe a bit of a fancy 
in my head/' wrote Stormy, "that I have 
seen the man many years ago ^ and that you 
will know who he is — though I can't be sar- 
tain. So come and see for yourself. I'll ex-^ 
pect you to be at my tent» by eleven a'cbck 
in the momin'.'' 

Who coald the murderer be^ that I should 
know him? Could Stormy be mistaken? 
Had he been drinking ; and this time become 
affected in the bram, instead of the legs ? 

I could hardly think it , was drink. He 
would not have taken the trouble to write, 
his first epistle in thirty yearsy without some 
weighty reason. 

I went to see the store-keeper who had 
brought the letter. From him I learnt that 
a murder had been committed by a man 
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from Sydney, and that the murderer was to 
be hung on the following day. 

As I continued to reflect on the information 
I thus received, a horrid thought came into 
my mind. Could the murderer be Mr. Leary ? 
Could his victim have been my mother? 

There was a time when this thought 
would have produced on me a different effect 
from what it did then ; a time when, dark as 
might have been the night, such a suspicion 
would have caused me to spring to my feet 
and instantaneously take the road to Sonora, 

It did not then. I now felt less interest in 
the mystery I had so long been endeavouring to 
solve. Time,with the experience it brought, had 
rendered me less impulsive, if not less firm in 
purpose. I could not, however, sleep upon 
the suspicion ; and after passing a wretched 
night, I was up before the sun. 

Sonora was about thirteen miles distant 
from the Tuolumne diggings. It would be 
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a pleasant morning walk ; and I determined 
to go afoot. The exercise would only 
give me an appetite — so that I should enjoy 
my breakfast after reaching the Stanislaus. I 
could take plenty of time on the way, and still 
be there by nine o'clock — ^two hours sooner 
Stormy expected me. 

I started along the road — meditating as I 
walked onward, what course I should pursue, 
supposing the murderer should turn out to be 
Leary, and supposing the murdered woman 
to be my mother ! 

Mr. Leary was the husband of my mother. 
He was my stepfather. Should I allow him 
to be hung? 

Such thoughts coursed rapidly through my 
mind, as I proceeded along the solitary path. 
I could not check them, by the reflection 
that, after all, the man might not be Mr. 
Leary. Why I had thought of him at all, was 
because I could think of no other man that 

B 3 
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Stormy and I had both known before — at 
least, none who was likely to have eommitted 
a murder. But my correspondent might 
still be mistaken ; and the condemned cri* 
minal be a stranger to both of us ? 

When I had walked about a mile along 
the main road to Sonora I left it — knowing 
that I could make a shorter cut by a path, 
leading over the ridge that separates the valleys 
of the Stanislaus and Tuolumne. 

I had got, as I supposed, about half way to 
Sonora; and was passing near a chapperal 
thicket, when a large grizzly bear rushed out 
of the bushes, and advanced straight towards 
me. 

Fortunately a large live oak-tree was 
growing near, with limbs that extended hori- 
zontally. I had just time to dimb up among 
the branches. A second more, and I should 
have been grasped by the claws of the 
grizzly. Unlike his congener the brown bear. 
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the grizzly cannot dimb a tree, and know- 
ing this I &ncied myself safe. 

Taking^a seat on one of ttie limbs of the live 
oak, I proceeded to contemplate the interest- 
ing position in which I was placed. The bear 
had a brace of cubs playing in the chapperal 
near by. I could hear them sniffing and 
growling ; and soon after got sight of them, 
engaged in their uncouth, bearish frolics. It 
would have been pleasant enough to watch 
these creatures ; but the prospect of how I 
was to regain my liberty soon became the sole 
subject of my thoughts — by no means a plea- 
sant one. . 

1 saw that, the bear was not inclined to 
leave the tree, while her interesting family 
was so near. That seemed certain. The 
chance of any person passing, near that lonely 
place, was one against a hundred. The path 
was very little used, and only by an occa- 
sional pedestrian like myself. 
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To ensure the safety of her offspring, the 
bear might keep me up that tree until her 
cubs had arrived at the age of discretion, and 
be able to take care of themselves. Under 
the circumstances, I could not subsist so long. 

Always having allowed myself to believe, 
that a civil tongue^ a good bowie-knife, and 
the sense to mind my own business, were a 
much better protection than fire-arms, I sel- 
dom carried a revolver — as most people in 
Calfomia, at that time, were in the habit of 
doing. I now found need of the weapon, 
when I had it not. 

I was not, however, wholly unprovided with 
what might console me in my dilemma : for I 
had some good cigars and a flask of brandy, 
' — that happened to have been put into my 
pocket the night before. To aid me in cal- 
culating the chances of regaining my liberty, 
'I took a pull at the flask, and then lighted a 
cigar. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A GRIZZLY ON FIRE. 

During all this time, the bear had been ener- 
getically trying to pull down, or eat up, the 
tree ; and I only felt secure, when I saw that 
she had not the ability to do either. 

But the business upon which I was bound 
to Sonora now came before my mind. It 
seemed to have become greatly magnified in 
importance; so much so, that I began to 
fancy, that all my hopes for the future de- 
pended on my finding Stormy Jack before 
twelve o'clock. Time was rapidly passing, 
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without my making any progress towards 
the place of appointment. 

" What shall I do ?" was the thought that 
seemed to run like hot lead through my skull. 

The excited state I was in hindered the en- 
joyment I usually have in smoking a good 
cigar ; and the fire of the one I had lit soon 
became extinguished. 

Imbued with the belief that smoking tran- 
quillizes an agitated mind, and brings it to a 
fitter state for contemplation, I relighted the 
cigar. 

I knew firom the implacable disposition of 
the grizzly bear, that the old she that besieged 
me was not likely to leave the tree so long 
as I was in it ; and the length of my 
captivity would probably depend on which 
of us could longest resist the demands of 
hunger. 

My cigars — unlike some that I have often 
been compelled to smoke — could not be used 
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as substitute for food : since they were com- 
posed neither of turnip tops nor cabbage 
leaves. 

The day was intensely hot; and I had 
grown thirsty — a sensation that brandy would 
not remove. The longer I kept my perch^ the 
more my impatience pained me ; indeed^ life 
seemed not worth possessing, unless I met 
Stormy at the time he had appointed. I felt 
the terrible exigency ; but could not think of 
a way to respond to it. There was every pro- 
bability of the next day finding me no nearer 
Sonora^ but much nearer death, than I was 
then. The agony of thirst — which the fever- 
ish anxiety caused by ray forlorn condition 
each moment increased — would of itself make 
an end of me. 

The idea of descending from the tree, and 
fighting the bear with my bowie knife, was 
too absurd to be entertained for a moment. 
To do so would be to court instant death. 
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I have already stated that at the time of 
which I write, California was disgraced by 
such spectacles as combats between a grizzly 
bear and a bull 

I had witnessed three such exhibitions ; 
and the manner in which I had seen one of 
the former knock down and lacerate a bull 
with a single blow of its paw, was enough 
to make me cautious about giving the old she 
an opportunity of exhibiting her prowess 
upon myself. 

The remembrance of such scenes was 
enough to have made me surrender myself 
to positive despair. I had not, however, quite 
come to that. 

A scheme for regaining my liberty at 
length suggested itself; and I believe it was 
through smoking the cigar that the happy idea 
occurred to me. 

To the branch on which I was sitting was 
attached a tuft of a singular parasitive plant. 
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It was a species of " Spanish moss," or " old 
man's beard/* so called, from the resemblance 
of its long white filamentary leaves to the 
hairs of a venerable pair of whiskers. 

The plant itself had long since perished, 
as I could tell from its withered a{^earance. 
Its long filaments hung from the limb, crisp 
and dry as curled horse-hair. 

Reaching towards it, I collected a quantity 
of the thread-like leaves, and placed them, so 
that I could conveniently lay hands upon 
them when wanted. 

My next move was to take out the stopper 
of my brandy flask — which done, I turned 
the flask upside down, and spilled nearly the 
whole of its contents upon the back of the bear. 
What wte left I employed to give a slight 
moistening to the bunch of Spanish moss. 

I now drew forth my lucifers — when, to my 
chagrin, I saw that there was but one match 
left in the box ! 
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What if it should miss fire, or even if igni- 
ting, I should fail with it to light the dry 
leaves? 

I trembled as I dwelt upon the possi- 
bility of a failure. Perhaps my life de- 
pended upon the striking of that one match ? 
I felt the necessity of being careful. A 
slight shaking of the hand would frustrate 
my well-contrived scheme. 

Cautiously did I draw the match over the 
steel filings on the box ; too cautiously : for 
no crackling accompanied the friction. 

I tried again ; but this time, to my horror, I 
saw the little dump of phosphorus that 
should have blazed up, break from the end 
of the stick, and fall to the bottom of the 
tree ! 

I came very near falling myself; for the 
bright hope that had illumed my mind 
was now extinguished ; and the darkness of 
despondency once more set over my souL 
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Soon, however, a new idea came into my 
mind — ^restoring my hopes as suddenly as 
they had departed. There was fire in the 
stump of the cigar still sticking between my 
lips. 

The match was yet in my hand ; and I saw 
that there remsdned upon it a portion, of the 
phosphoric compound. 

I applied its point to the coal of the 
cigar ; and had the gratification of beholding 
it blaze upwards. 

I now kindled the Spanish moss, which, 
saturated with the brandy, soon became a 
blaze; and this strange torch I at once 
dropped on the back of the bear. 

Just as I had expected, the brandy, with 
which I had wetted the shaggy coat of 
the bear, became instantly ignited into a 
whishing, spluttering flame, which seemed to 
envelope the whole body of the animal ! 

But I was not allowed to have a long 
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look at the conflagration I had created : for 
the moment the bear felt the singeing effects 
of the blaze, she broke away from the bot- 
tom of the tree, and retreated over the 
nearest ridge, roaring as she went like a tro- 
pical hurricane ! 

Never before had I beheld a living creature 
under such an elevated inspiration of fear. 

Her cries were soon answered by another 
grizzly, not far away ; and I knew that no time 
was to be squandered in making my escape 
from the place. 

I quickly descended from the tree ; and the 
distance I got over, in the succeeding ten 
minutes, was probably greater than I had ever 
done before in twice the time. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LYNCH V. LEARY. 

I REACHED Stormy's tent about ten o'clock ; 
and found him waiting for me. I proposed 
proceeding at once towards the gaol where 
the condemned man was kept. I was more 
impatient than my companion — impatient to 
see whether I might identify the criminal. 

" Come on !" said I, " we can talk and 
walk at the same time.'' 

The old sailor followed me out of his tent, 
and then led the way without sp)eaking. 

" Storm along, Stormy," cried I, " Let me 
hear what you have to say." 
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" It's not much," replied he ; " Fm afraid 
iVe been making a fool of myself, and you 
too. I saw the man yesterday, who's going 
to be hung to-day. I fancied that he 
was the same as brought you aboard the 
* Hope' in Dublin Bay, when you first 
went to sea — he that you told me was your 
step-father — and who you promised to larn 
manners if ever you should come back, an find 
he had been misbehaving himself. Now it 
may be all my own fancy. That was so many 
years ago that I mightn't remember ; but I 
couldn't rest satisfied, without having you see 
him, for yourself." 

I told Stormy that he had acted right ; 
and that I hoped, and should be pleased, 
to find that he was mistaken. 

Stormy's doubts had the effect of tranquil- 
lizing me a little. I was now very hungry too ; 
and at the first restaurant in our way, I went 
in, and ordered some breakfast ; which was 
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eaten with an appetite I hoped never to have 
again-'— a hope that was no doubt shared by 
the proprietor of the restaurant. 

We then pursued our journey to the place 
where the prisoner was under guard. 

The prison was merely a public-house — 
around which a crowd of people were begin- 
ning to assemble. 

I wished to see the prisoner ; but he was 
in an inside room, with the men who guarded 
him ; and these were a little particular as to 
who was admitted into his presence. I had to 
wait, therefore, until he should be led out to 
execution. 

On finding that I could not be allowed to 
see the murderer — and as I was anxious to 
learn something immediately — I determined 
on taking a look at his victim. It would be 
easy to do this : as the house where the dead 
woman was lying was not far distant, from 
that which contained her murderer. 
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Accompanied by Stormy, I walked over to 
the house ; and we were admitted into the 
room where the corpse was lying. The face 
of the murdered woman was concealed under a 
white doth ; and while standing over the body, 
I was more strangely agitated than I had ever 
been before. Should I, on removing that 
slight shrouding of cotton, behold the inani- 
mate features of my mother ? 

The suspense was agonizingly interesting. 
The covering was at length removed ; and I 
breathed again. The body was not that of 
my mother ; but of a young woman appa- 
rently about nineteen or twenty years of age. 
She had been a beautiful woman, and was 
still so — even in death ! 

Less tortured by my thoughts, I followed 
Stormy back to the public-house-^around 
which the crowd had greatly increased : for it 
was now twelve o'clock, the hour appointed for 
the execution. 
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My heart beat audibly, as the criminal was 
led forth, surrounded by his guards and 
attendants. 

Stormy was right. The murderer was 
Matthew Leary ! 

« What shall I do ?" I inquired of Stormy, 
as we followed the criminal to the place of 
execution. 

" You can do nothing," answered Stormy. 
^ Let them teach him manners. If you inter- 
fere, you'll be larnt some yourself." 

There was truth in this. From the temper 
of the men, who had judged and condemned 
the murderer, it was evident I could do 
nothing to save him. Perhaps I did not 
contemplate trying. 

The prisoner was led from the public-house 
he had been kept in since his condemnation, to 
a live oak tree, growing on the top of a high 
hill, about half a mile from the town. Under 
t^is tree was a grave, that had been freshly dug. 
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T^hd ^ur^i^c^^^ as he yi,m conducted forward^ 
tg^t ^^v^ s^i|» the grayQ^ and knpw it to he 
his final resting-place. For all tbsit, he ^*» 
poached the tree without any apparent emo- 
tion ! 

** He is eith^ a very good man, or a very 
bad; one;" said one by my side^ "he is 
going to die game T* 

Ai cart was, drawn up under the live oak ; 
and into, it climbed four or five respectable- 
looking men-rrrwho appeared to be taking a 
prominent part in the, proceedings. 

One. of tliteqa, requested silence-rca request 
^hich was immediately complied with-»>-and 
the man who made it^ then addressedii the 
assembly, in, as near as I caiji remember, tii^e 
foUowing \yords :-r-. 

" Gentlemen ! Before commencing to exen 
cute the painful duty, we have met to perform^ 
I deem it necessary to give you a brief de- 
scription of the circumstances, under which we 
are called upon to act. The prisoner before you 
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— Jo&t M(BltaKr,*-«4iaft beea tried bj a jiiuy of 
twdve BOfn; and found guiBj of ti:^ imur- 
ckr of his wifc »- oy a womaa Iitu^ tvith him 
as SQdu He has beea defended by able 
€Qi]»d; asdtiBetmi baa been emiducledwilli 
aS the deconun toid ceremony required by afo 
cKxasion sa sdemoi and important. It has 
appeared in evidence agdnst the prisoner, 
that he was an habitual drunkard; and that 
his {principal means for indulging, in his un<- 
forfcnnato habits of dissipation, were derived 
finm his wife — ^who supported herself, the 
prisoBuer, and their child, by workmg as a 
wadsier-Jtrocnan* There has been lull evidence 
brought before the jury, thaty on the day the 
murder was committed, the prisoner came 
home drunfc,. and asked the woman for money. 
She told him that she had but three dollars in 
the house; and that she wanted that to^ procure 
necessaries for her child^ — in fine, she refused 
to let him have it. The prisoner demanded 
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the three dollars, and the woman still re- 
fused to give them up. After he had made 
a vain attempt to extort the money by threats, 
he went across the room, and procured a 
pistol, with which he unsuccessfully made an 
attempt to shoot her. Finding that the 
weapon was unloaded, he turned it in his 
hand, and struck the woman two heavy 
blows on the head with its butt. These 
blows were the cause of her death — which 
occurred two hours afterwards. The man 
who committed this crime is now before you. 
As I do not wish to prejudice the mind of 
any one, I have simply stated what was proved 
on the trial ; and the question I now put is 
— what shall we do with him ?" 

The speaker finished by putting on his 
hat ; which was as much as to say, that his 
part in the solemn ceremony was performed. 

The firm, earnest voice, in which the address 
had been delivered, convinced me that the 
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speaker, who had thus distinguished himself, 
was actuated neither by prejudice nor passion. 

From the tenor of the speech he had deli- 
veredy I could tell that the criminal's fate, to 
A certain extent, still depended on a vote of 
the crowd ; and in their decision I felt more 
interested, than even Mr. Leary himself ap- 
peared to be ! 

Another of the men in the cart now took 
off his hat ; and the murmuring noise once 
more subsided. 

^* Fellow citizens !" said this second speaker, 
^'I am not here either to apologize for, or 
sanction the crime this man has committed. 
I know, as well as any man present, the 
necessity that exists in a land like this, or, ra- 
ther, in the state of society in which we live, 
for the severe punishment of crime. All I 
ask of you is, to let this man be punished by 
the laws of the country. A system of govern- 
ment — of which you all approve — ^has lately 
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been established AiiuaQg usj; aad arraogemeiite 
hare beea madft ibr 4^be tiial aad pwpiAmeiit 
.of crioakalfl. J>o not take tbe law into ^ur 
owniaodSb F^opbJUriiigintbechulkedix^ 
miinities of Eiuope a&d our own country Are 
crying 'Shame J ^haxae!' at many transao* 
tionsy jsinular to this, ^hioh have occurred ki 
California ; and the same words will be id;tered 
against the proceodii^s that are tsddag place 
here to-day. I am a magistrate^ and have with 
me a constable. I will pledge my life that if 
you will allow us to remove the pdsonfsr, he 
shall be brought before a jury and 4ried by ik^ 
laws of our country. I trust that no good 
citizen will make any objection to our taking 
that course with him." 

Tiie magffitrate thm put on his hat^-^as 
a signal that he had nothk^ more to say. 

The murmur of the crowd rose higfaar ; 
and thero were lieard many crieB of tlieseot 
from v^heei had been ilast ssud^ 



«H€'s had a Mt tri*l^hang him ^ 'ex- 
claiiUffid one^ 

" Hang Mm nc^, ^>r feeTl €s6ape ^ f bdt 
ferated aisfo^if^. 

There were also ^ fclw voices *ais€fd on ttft 
oA^side. ''Gi^ him up! Let the ttA> 
gn^tnkte ha^ hin^4'^ ishbtvted %ese 1^. 

A ttiM lab^ stood tip in the cart ; a&d 
ca&d «» '^ ^9how ^ httlifds. 
. 'M k iir6^ df ddivetii^g ttife pfrisoher Mb 
the ea^^f of the law 'officers were r6q\iestfed 
to h^ ^ thc^ right hands 

About tw^ty»ms w^ eitetfded Mo thfe 
airj 

A number of thfese belonged to ineto ^b 
had <^e appliance of h^tfg ^^tA in Cali- 
foniiaTWere^«fled " Sydnfey Dack^^«-"*^ld com 
victs from New South Wales ; btA mibst oJF thfe 
han^ raised were those of weli-knb^h ^am- 
blers^^-Mfiffl ©t whoift hSive an ihSHlncliVe hbft^ 
0f Justib^ Lyiidn 
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Those who were in favour of the prisoner 
being hung, then and there^ were next in- 
vited to hold up their right hands. 

In an instant about three hundred arm» 
were held aloft. All of them that I saw were 
terminated with strong, sinewy fists, stained 
only with toil, and belonging to miners — the 
most respectable portion of the population. 

This silent, but emphatic, declaration was 
considered final. After it had been delivered, 
there commenced a scene of wild excitement* 

I rushed through the crowd, towards the 
tree under which the criminal stood. As I 
came up to him, I saw that a rope had been 
already noosed around his neck. 

A man was climbing into the live oak— - 
for the purpose of passing the rope over one 
of its branches. 

" Stop I" I cried, " stop for one minute I 
Let me ask this man a question,before he dies.'' 

Mr. Leary turned towards me with a stare 
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of surprise ; and for the first time, since being 
brought upon the ground, did he appear to 
take any interest in what was passing 1 

" I am the Rolling Stone," I shouted to 
him; " Tell me, where is my mother?" 

The murderer smiled, and such a smile ! 
It was the same fiendish expression he had 
thrown at me, when I last saw him in the 
boat in Dublin Bay. 

" Tell me where I can find my mother !"^ 
I again asked, nearly frantic with rage. 

At this moment the slack end of the lazo, 
that had been passed over the branch and then 
slung back among the crowd, was instantly^ 
seized by a hundred hands. The condemned 
man seemed not to notice the movement, while, 
in answer to my question, the malignant ex- 
pression upon his features became stronger 
and deeper. 

" Away !" I cried, scarcely conscious of 
what I said or did ; " Away with him !" 

c 3 
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Those holding the rope sprang outward 
from the tree, and up rose Mx. Leary. 

A few £5dnt kicki^ and liis body Jiung 
motionless from the limb of the li^e oak. 

An empty sardine box was nailed to the 
tree^ on which the murderer was hanging. 
Above it was pinned a piece of paper— on 
which were written the words, " For the 
orphan." 

Many min^s stepped up to the spot, 
opened their purses ; and slipped a few dol» 
lars' worth of gold dust into the box. 

Their example was followed by Stormy 
Jack ; and from the quantity of yellow dust I 
saw him drop into the common receptacle, I 
could tell that his purse must have been three 
or four ounces lighter, when he came away 
from the tree ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE ORPHAN. 



Shortly after the termination of the melan- 
choly drama, in which I had taken so promi- 
nent a part, Stormy Jack and I went to see the 
Ghild-*-nowleftwithout either father or mother. 

We found it in the keeping of a young 
married couple^— who had lately arrived from 
Australia ; and who had there been acquainted 
with its unfortunate mother. 

They told us, that the murdered woman 
was the daughter of a respectable shopkeeper 
in Sydney ; that she had run away with Mr. 
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Mathews — the name under which Leary haci 
passed in Australia — and that her parents- 
had been very unwilling she should have 
anything to do with him. 

She was an only daughter ; and had left 
behind a father and mother sorely grieved at 
her misconduct. Everybody that knew her 
had thought her behaviour most singular. 
They could not comprehend her infatuation 
in forsaking a good home and kind parents for 
such a man as Mathews — who, to say nothing 
of his dissipated habits, was at least twenty 
years older than herself. 

Perhaps it was strange; though I had 
learnt enough to think otherwise. Expe- 
rience had told me, that such occurrences are 
far from being uncommon, and that one 
might almost fancy, that scoundrels like Leary 
possess some peculiar charm for fascinating 
women — at least, those of the weaker kind. 

The orphan was shown to us — a beauti* 
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ful bright-eyed boy, about a year old ; 
and bearing a marked resemblance to its 
mother. 

'' I shall take this child to its grandfather 
and grandmother in Sydney,*' said the young 
woman who had charge of it ; " they will 
think all the world of it : for it is so like 
their lost daughter. May be it will do some- 
thing to supply her place ?" 

From the manner in which the young 
couple were behaving towards the child, I 
saw that it would be safe in their keeping ; 
and added my mite, to the fund already con- 
tributed for its support. 

In hopes of learning whether my mother 
had ever reached Sydney, I asked them if 
they had been acquainted with Mathews 
there ; or knew anything of his previous his- 
tory. On this point they could give me no 
information. They had had no personal 
acquaintance with Mathews in Australia ; and 
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all tha(^ they knew or ImmI evtsr hflktd df him 
w&s unfiivcHlrttble to his ddaracter^ In 3yt3» 
ney, as elsewhere, he had been knowtt at It 
dissdutoii inteinpeMto maiK 

Before we kft the hoUse^ thiiee men catted 
in-^bringing with thdm thd gold that had 
be6n for the ^phaA. 

U was weighed in the presence of thd yotklig 
man and his wife, and the amotiAt Was fifty 
ounces-^in valut6 neai^ two huftdred pounds of 
English money. My own contribution in<» 
creased it to a still greater sum. The married 
couple had some scruples about taking charge 
of the gold, although they had none in regard 
to encumbering themselves with the child ! 

** I will go with you to an Express Office," 
said the man to the deputation who brought 
the money, "andwewill send it to Mr. D— *— *-, 
in San Francisco. He is a whole^sJe mer- 
chant there, and came from Sydn^. He is 
acquainted with the child's gratid-pareiits ; afid 
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will forward the money to them« As for the 
child, I expect soon to return to^Sydaeylny« 
self^-i^v^hen I otn take it along with m€^>and 
give it up to those who have the right to it* 
. This arrangement proving agreeaMe^to all 
parties concerned, the gold was at once 
carried to the Express OfSce^ and deposited 
there — with directions to forward it to Mr» 
D ^^ the merchant 

i|( i» « « 

Having passed the remainder of the day in 
the company of Stormy Jack, I returned to 
my home on the Tuolumne, but little better 
informed about what I desired to know, than 
when I left it I had seen Mr. Leary for the 
last time ; but I was as ignorant as ever of 
the fete of my relatives. 

Leary was now gone out of the world, and 
could trouble my mother no more — wherever 
she might be. It was some satisfection to 
be certain of that. 
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As I walked homeward my reflections 
were sufficiently unpleasant: I reproached 
myself with having too long neglected 
the duty on which I had started out — the 
search after my relations. 

Nor was I without some regret, as I suf- 
fered my mind to dwell on the spectacle just 
past. The criminal was my stepfather. I 
had, though half unconsciously, given the 
word, that had launched his body from the 
scaffold, and his soul into eternity ! 

My regrets could not have been very 
deeply felt. They were checked by the reflec- 
tion, that he could have given me some in- 
formation concerning my mother, and that he 
had died apparently happy with the thought, 
that he had disappointed me by withholding it! 

Mr. "Leary had been my mother's husband 
— my own step-father — yet without shame I 
have recorded the fact, that he died an igno- 
minious death. I am not responsible for his 
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actions. I stand alone ; and the man who 
may think any the less of me, for my unfor- 
tunate relationship with a murderer, is one 
whose good will I do not think worth having. 
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CHAPTER V. 

stormy's last spree. 

Shortly after my return to the Tuolumne, 
I was joined by Stormy Jack ; who came to 
Jacksonville, as he had promised he would, 
with the determination to take the world a 
little easier. 

Since his childhood Stormy had never 
spent a whole week in idleness — at least not 
at a single spell — and such a life he soon 
found, did not help him to that supreme 
happiness he had been anticipating from it. 

In the little town of Jacksonville an idle 



maax covld oidy &ad amasemen^i 4& sdM^ 
place *where strong driak was sold:^ Had to 
1:k|| ^y '4Ei£ber <da)^ -oontiiuially oalled upoi^ tb 
resist the temptatioa to drink, \va& a trial too 
severe for Slonny's iDental and physical >con- 
stitution* Both had to yield. He got drtiak 
^^uently ; snd on sevtsral occasions so very 
dnmk) as to be affected both in his head and 
ic^ at ibe same time I 

He was himself somewhat surprised lit 
finding himself so ofben in this condition of 
" double dninkemiess/' — as he termed it. It 
was xtot often in his life he had been sou It 
wsas a s^ious afiair:; and he made soia^ 
sort of a resolution that it' should not oocu)* 
4^gftini 

To avoid its recurrence, he saw that he 
i&ust employ hmself in some way j and he 
purchased a rifle, with the design of trans* 
forimng himself into a hunter. 

By following this profession he could <x>m<^ 
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bine business with amusement ; as there were 
other hunters making a very good thing of 
it, by supplying the citizens of Jacksonville 
with venison and bear meat. 

Stormy prosecuted his new calling for about 
three days. At the end of that time he had 
been taught three things. One was, that 
hunting was hard work — harder, if possible, 
than mining. Secondly, he discovered that 
the amusement of the chase was, after all, not 
so grand — especially when followed as a pro- 
fession, or by a man of peculiar inclinations, 
altogether different to his own. Finally, 
Stormy arrived at the conclusion, that the 
business didn't pay. 

The truth is. Stormy was no marksman ; 
and could only hit a bam, by going inside, 
and closing the door before firing off his 
piece. 

The calling of a hunter was not suited 
to the old ** salt ;" nor was it of the kind he 
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required, to keep him from backsliding into 
his bad habit. He therefore determined to 
give it up, and take to some other. 

While deliberating on what was to be 
done, he again yielded to the old temptation ; 
and got gloriously drunk. 

Alas, for poor Stormy ! It proved the last 
intoxication of his life ! 

The story of his death is too sad to be 
dismissed in a few words ; and when heard, 
will doubtless be thought deserving of the 
" full and particular" account here given of it. 
I record the facts, in all the exactitude and 
minuteness, with which memory has supplied 
them to myself. 

At that time there was staying in Jackson- 
ville a man known by the name, or soubriquet, 
of " Red Ned." I had casually heard of the 
man ; though I had not seen him : as he had 
only arrived in the place a few days before ; 
and was stopping at one of the gambling 
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taverns, wi*h which that minihg village was 
abundtmtly provided; 

I had heard that Red Ned- was a '* dan- 
gerous man/' — a title of which he was naKltle 
vam ;- and, probablyj ever smce his arriVaF in 
the place, he had been fooking^ftr an opporttr* 
nily of distinguishing himself 6y some deed 
of violence. 

In my wanderings over the world I have 
encountered many of those men known as 
** bullies.*' Notwitstanding the infemy at- 
tached to the appellation, I have fbund some 
of them — perhaps unfortunately for them- 
selves' — endowed with genuine courage; while 
others were mere cowardly wretches — ever 
seeking to keep up their spurious reputation, 
by such opportunities as are offered in quarrel- 
ling with half-grown lads, and men under the 
influence of drink. 

Such swaggerers may be met with in all 
parts of the world ; but nowhere in such 
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numb^m, as la Califomia-**«which' for a eeuotiy 
sobthtply peopled^ appeam to be more HkBift 
ordinarily afflicted with the propensity for 
'^ buUyism/' At least, it was so, at the period 
oi wfaidi I am. widting. 

At Aat time, a man, who was known to 
have kiilf d thme or four of his fellow'<»'ea^ 
toi^, was looked upon, with admiration by 
many^. with ft^ar by as many more, and with 
abfaprrence by a veiy few indeed. 

Quarrels in California, three times out of 
ewry four, terminated fatally for one or other 
of tibte combatants,; and the survivor of several 
such sanguinary affaii^ was certain to obtain 
among his fellows a reputation of some kind-^ 
whettier of good or evil^ — and for this, unhap- 
pily, the majority of mankind are but too 
eager to strive. 

Where society exists in a state of half 
civilization — such as was that of California 
fifteen years ago — it is not so strange, that 
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many should be met, who prefer having the 
reputation of a bully to having no reputa- 
^ tion at all. 

It was the unfortunate fate of my old 
comrade, to encounter one of these contempt- 
ible creatures — who combine the bully with 
the coward — in the person of Red Ned. 

Stormy, after giving up the calling of the 
chase, had found himself once more afloat, 
and in search of some business that would 
be more suited to his tastes and abilities. 
While beating about, as already stated, he 
had once more given way to his unfortunate 
propensity' for strong drink ; and had got 
intoxicated both in his mind and his limbs. 

While in this state, he had involved him- 
self in a coffee-house quarrel with te man 
above mentioned ; and who, no doubt, well 
understood the helpless condition of his ad- 
versary: for it was Red Ned himself who 
provoked the quarrel. 
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When unmolested by others, I never knew 
a man of a more harmless, inoffensive dis- 
position than was the old sailor. 

Even when under the influence of liquor, 
he never, to my knowledge, commenced a 
dispute ; but when in that state, he was in- 
clined to " teach manners " to any one who 
might interfere with him. 

Red Ned had met Stormy in one of the 
gambling taverns, where the latter was carry- 
ing on his carouse ; and perceiving that the 
old sailor was helplessly intoxicated, and 
moreover, that he was only a sailor — whom 
he could affront, without offending any of the 
company present — ^his bullying propensity 
would not permit him to let pass such a fine 
opportunity of gaining the distinction he 
coveted. 

In Stormy 's state of inebriety there was 
but little danger to be dreaded from any 
personal conflict with him; for although he was 

VOL. II. D 
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still able to keep his feet, his legs had reached 
a degree of druDkeaaess, that caused him 
occasionally to reel and stagger over the 
floor of the bar-room. 

The ruffian, perfectly conscious of all this, 
made some slurring remark—intended to re- 
flect upon Stormy's condition, and loud 
enough for the latter to hear it. 

As might have been expected, the old 
sailor did not take the slur in good part ; 
but in return poured forth his displeasure in 
his usual frank and energetic manner. 

Stormy, when excited by drink, was some- 
what extravagant in the use of vituperative 
language; and there can be no doubt that 
the bully was compelled to listen to some 
plain speaking that he did not much relish* 

He submitted to the storm for a while ; 
and then rushing upon Stormy, he struck 
the old sailor a slap with his open hand. 

Stormy, of course, returned the blow with 
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closed fists, and then proceeded to defend 
himself, hy throwing his body, as well as its 
intoxicated legs would allow him, into a box- 
ing attitude. 

But the bully had no intention to continue 
the fight in that cowardly fashion — as he 
would have called it; and drawing his bowie 
knife out of his boot, he closed suddenly 
upon Stormy, and buried its blade in the old 
sailor's side. 

Of course this terminated the strife ; and 
the wounded man was conveyed to his 
lod^gs. 



D 2 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RED NED. 

At the time that Stormy was teaching, or 
rather receiving, that terrible lesson of man- 
ners, I was not in the village. I had gone 
some two or three miles up the river, to look 
after my miners at their work. 

A messenger brought me the news; 
and, in breathless haste, I hurried home- 
wards. 

On arriving at the house where Stormy 
lived, I found him stretched upon his bed — 
with a doctor bending over him. 
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" Rowley, my boy, it's all over with me," 
said he. "The doctor says so; and for the 
first time in my life I believe one/' 

" Stormy ! Stormy ! my firiend, what has 
happened?'' I asked, as across my sout 
swept a wave of anguish more painful than 
words can describe. 

" Never mind any explanation now," in- 
terrupted the doctor, tummg to me, and 
speaking in a low voice. " Do not excit? 
your friend, by making him converse. You 
can learn the particulars of his misfortune 
from some one else." 

The doctor was in the act of leaving; and, 
interpreting a sign he gave me, I followed 
him out. I was told by him, that Stormy 
had been stabbed, and that his wound would 
prove mortaL The man of medicine inv- 
parted some other details of the affair, which 
he had collected from the spectators who had 
witnessed k. 
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On partii^ £tmi me, the sorgoon gave me 
wamingy that the wouoded man might fire 
two days — certainly not longer* 

''He has received an ixgory" said be, 
*^ that must cause his death \dthin that time. 
You can do nothing, beyond keeping him as 
quiet as possible.'^ 

r^ After pronoandng this mdandioly prog- 
nosis, the surgeon took hcs departure, intfa a 
promise to call a,gain in the morning. 

I returned to the bedside of my doomed 
comrade. , 

He would talk, in spite of all I could do, 
or say, to prevent him. 

"I wiU talk," said he, ^and there's no 
use in your trying to stop me. I've not 
much longer to five ; and why should I pre* 
tend to be dead, befere I really am?"' 

I saw it was no use to attempt keeping 
him either quiet or silent. It only eaoated 
him all the more ; and would, peiliaps, do 
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more harm to him than letting him have his 
way-— ^hich I at lei^h did« He proceeded 
to inform me of all the particulars of the 
affair. His account slightiy differed firom that 
given me by the doctor ; who had doubtless 
heard a oue-mded statement, from the friends 
of the bully. 

'*I don't knowwhether IVe been sarved right 
or not/' said Stomry, after concluding his ac- 
count. *' I sartinly called the man some ugly 
names; and every one about here is likely to 
say that it was right for him to teach me 
manners. But why did he stab me with 
a knife ? My legs were staggering drunk ; 
and he might have thrashed me without 
thatr 

On hearing Storm/s statement, I became 
inspired with a feeling of fell indignation 
against the scoundrel, who had acted in such 
a cowardly manner: a deta'mination, that 
my old comrade should be avwged. 
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I knew it would be idle to go before a 
magistrate, for the purpose of getting the 
bully punished; for the two men had come to 
blows, hefore the knife had been used« 

The affair would be looked upon as an 
aflfray — in which either, or both, hac^the right 
to use whatever weapons they pleased — and 
Stormy would be] thought deserving of his 
fate, for not protecting himself in a more effi* 
dent manner ! 

I knew that he was drunk ; and that even 
if sober he would not have used a deadly weapon 
in a bar-room row ; but although I knew this,, 
others would tell me, that my friend's being 
drunk was not the fault of the man who had 
stabbed him ; and that if he had not chosen 
to defend himself according to custom, he 
must bear the consequences. 

Impelled by my excited feelings, I left 
Stormy in the care of a miner who had come 
in to see him; and stepped over to the 
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tavenii where the horrible deed had taken 
place. 

About forty people were in the bar-room 
when I entered. Some were seated around 
a table where " Monte " was being dealt ; 
while others were standing at the bar, noisily 
swilling their drinks. 

Without making remark to any one/ I 
listened for a few minutes to the conversation. 
As the affair had occurred only that after-i 
noon, I knew that they would be talking 
about it in the bar-room — as in reality they 
were. Several men were speaking on the sub- 
ject, though not disputing. There was not 
much difference of opinion among them. 
They all seemed to regard the occurrence, 
as I expected they would, in the same 
light. 

Two men had got into a quarrel, and then 
come to blows. One had stabbed the other — 
in California an everyday occurrence of trifling 

D 3 
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interest. That was all the bar-room loungers 
were disposed to make of it. 

I differed in opinion with them ; and told 
them, in plain terms, that the fight they were 
talking about had not been a fair one ; that 
the man who had stabbed the other had 
committed a crime but little less than 
murder. 

A dozen were anxious to argue with me* 
How could I expect a man to be called hard 
names in a public room without his resent- 
ing it ? 

"But why did the man use a knife?" I 
asked. " Could the insult not have been re- 
sented without that ?" 

I was told that men had no business to 
fight at all, if they could avoid it ; but when 
they did, each had a right to be in earnest, 
and do all the harm he could to the 
other. 

I was also admonished that I had better 
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not let ^ Red Ned '' hear me talk as I was 
doing, or I might probably get served as 
bad as the nShr^ who had offended him that 
same day. 

I thus learnt,. for the first time, that the 
man who had wounded Stormy was ^^ Red 
Ned ;" and from what I had heard of this 
ruffian already, I was not the less determined 
that Stormy should be avenged. 

I knew, moreover, that if ** Red Ned'' 
was to receive punishment, it would have to 
be inflicted by myself. 

He was not in the tavern at the time ; or, 
perhaps, he might have received it on the 
instant 

I returned to Stormy ; and passed the night 
by his side. 

He was in great pain most part of the 
night. The distress of my mind at the 
poor fdlow's sufferings, determined me to 
seek " Red Ned " the next morning; and, as 
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Stormy would have said, " teach him man- 
ners." 

When the day broke, the wounded man 
was in less pain, and able to converse — though 
not without some difficulty. 

" Rowley,'* said he, " we must attend to 
business, before it be too late. I know I 
shan't live through another night, and must 
make up my reckoning to day. I've got 
about one hundred and eighty ounces ; and 
it's all yours, my boy. I don't know that I 
have a relation in the world ; and there is na 
one to whom I care to leave anything but 
yoiu-self. I can die happy now, because I 
know that the little I leave will belong ta 
you. Had this happened before our meeting 
in Sonora, my greatest sorrow at going aloft 
would have been, to think some stranger 
would spend what I have worked hard to 
make, while my little Rowley might be roll- 
ing hungry round the world." 
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. At Stormy's request, the landlord of the 
lodging was called in; and commanded to pro- 
duce the bag of gold which the sailor had 
placed in his keeping. 

At this the man, apparently an honest 
fellow, went out of the room ; and soon 
returned with the treasure; which, in the 
presence of the landlord and a miner who 
had come in, its owner formally presented 
to me. It was a bequest rather than a pre- 
sent — the act of a dying man. 

"Take it; Rowley," said he, "and put it 
with your own. It was got in an honest 
manner, and let it be spent in a sensible one. 
Go to Liverpool ; marry the girl you told me 
of ; and have a home and family in your old 
age. I fancy, after all, that must be the way 
to be happy : for being without home and 
friends I know isn't. Ah ! it was that as 
made me live the wretched roaming life, iVe 
done." 
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The exartion of talking had made Stormy 
worse. I saw that he began to breathe with 
difficulty ; and seemed to suffer a great deal of 
pain. So great was his agony, that it was 
almost equal agony for me to stand by his 
side ; and I stole out, leaving him with the 
surgeon—who had meanwhile arrived — and 
the miner before mentioned, 

I stole out upon an errand. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MY COMRADE AVENGED. 

Perhaps ete this my errand may has been 
conjectured. If not I shall disclose it. I left 
the bed-side of Stormy to seek Red Ned. 

I went direct to the tavern — knowing that 
the bully frequented the place, and that if not 
there, some one could probably tell me where 
he might be found. 

As I entered the bar-room, a tall, slender 
man, with red hair, was talking, in a loud voice, 
to a knot of others collected In front of the 
bar. 
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** Let him dare tell me that it was mur- 
der," said the red-haired man, " and ITl serve 
him in the same way I did the other. Mur- 
der indeed ! Why, there was a dozen men 
by, who can prove that I listened for ten 
minutes to the man insulting and abusing me 
in the most beastly manner. Could flesh and 
blood stand it any longer? What is a 
man worth who'll not protect his character ? 
Whoever says I acted unfair is a liar ; 
and had better keep his cheek to him- 
self." 

As soon as I heard the speaker's voice, and 
had a fair look at him, I recognized him as 
an old acquaintance. 

It was Edward Adkins, first mate and 
afterwards captain of the ship " Lenore *' — the 
man who had discharged me in New Orleans 
after the death of Caytain Hyland — the man 
who had accused me of ingratitude and theft ! 
Yes, it was Adkins, my old enemy. 
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I knew that he was a coward of the most 
contemptible kind, and a bully as well. 

What I had witnessed of his conduct on 
the Lenore, during many years' service with 
him, had fully convinced me of this. A 
thorough tyi-ant over the crew, while cringing 
in the presence of Captain Hyland — who was 
often compelled to restrain him, from practising 
his petty spite upon those under his command. 
It did not need that last interview I had had 
with him in Liverpool— in the house of Mrs. 
Hyland — to strengthen my belief that 
Edward Adkins was a despicable poltroon. 

In answer to ^the question he had put : 
" What's a man Vrorth who'll not protect his 
character?" I walked up to him and said :— 
" You have no character to protect, and 
none to lose. You are a cowardly ruffian. 
You pmposely started a quarrel with an inof- 
fensive man ; and drew your knife upon him 
when you knew he was helpless with drink." 
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" Hell and damnation ! Are you talking to 
me?" inquired Adkins^ turning sharply round, 
his face red with rage. 

But his features suddenly changed to an 
expression that told me he wished himself 
anywhere else, than in the presence of the man 
to whom he had addressed the profane speech. 

"Yes! Fm talking to you," said I, "and 
I wish all present to listen to what I say. 
You are a cowardly wretch, and worse. You 
have taken the life of a harmless, innocent 
man, unable to protect himself. You, to talk 
of resenting an insult, and protecting your 
character*-your character indeed !" 

Had we two been alone, it is possible that 
Adkins would not have thought himself called 
upon to reply to what I had said ; but we were 
in the presence of two score of men; in whose 
hearing he had just boasted — ^how he would 
serve the man who had been Pandering him. 
That man was myself. 
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"Nowl" I cried impatient for action, 
** you hear what I've said 1 You hear it| aU 
of you?'' 

The bully had been brought to bay. 

" Gentlemen !" said he, addressing the 
crowd who had gathered around, ^' what am 
I to do ? I was driven yesterday to an act 
I now regret; and here is another man 
forcing me into a quarrel in the same way. 
Take my advice," said he, tm'ning to 
me^ "and leave the house, before my blood 
gets up." 

^^ There is not the least danger of your 
blood getting up^'* said I; "your heart's 
gone down into your heels. If I was so 
drunk, as to be just able to keep my legs, no 
doubt you would have the courage to attack 
me. You haven't got it now/' 

The greatest coward in the world can be 
driven to an exhibition of courage — whether 
sham or real; and Adkins, seemg that he 
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could no longer in California lay claim to the 
title of a dangerous man^ without doing some- 
thing to deserve it, cried out— 

"Damnation! if you want it, you shall 
have it!" 

As the words passed from his lips, I saw 
him stoop suddenly— at the same time jerking 
his foot upward from the floor. I divined his 
intention, which was to drawhis bowie out of his 
boot ; and while his leg was still raised, and 
before he could fairly lay hold of the knife, I 
dealt him a blow that sent him sprawling 
upon the floor. The knife flew out of his 
hand ; and, before he could regain his feet, I 
stepped between him and the place where it 
was lying. 

I have neglected to tell the reader, that I 
could no longer with propriety be called 
"The little Rolling Stone," though Stormy 
still continued to address me occasionaUy 
by that appellation. At the time of this— 
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my last encounter with Adkins — I was six 
feet witJ^mt my boots ; and was strong and 
active in proportion. I have called it my 
Idst encoimter with this ruffian — it was so. 
Before he was in a position to attack me a 
second time, I drew my own knife from its 
sheath; and. threw it on the floor alongside 
bis. I did this, to show that I scorned to 
take any advantage of an unarmed man — as 
my cowardly opponent bad done with poor 
Stormy Jack. I did not at the moment think 
of the wrongs Adkins had done to myself — 
of my imprisonment in a common gaol — of 
the falsehoods he had told to Mrs. Hyland — 
of his attempt to win Lenore. I thought 
only of poor Stormy. 

Adkins again rushed on me; and was again 
knocked down. This time he showed a disposi- 
tion for remaining on the floor — in the hopes 
that some of his friends might come between 
us, and declare the fight to be over ; but I 
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kicked him, until he again got up, and once 
more dosed ¥nth me. 

I met the third attack, by picking him up 
in my arms—until his heels were high in the 
air, and then I allowed him to fall down again 
on the crown of his head. He never rose 
after that fall — his neck was broken. 

Before I left the room, every man in it 
came up and shook hands with me— as they 
did so, telling me that I had done a good 
thing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

STORMY TRANQUIL AT LAST. 

When I returned to Stormy he was worse ; 
and I saw that he had not much longer to 
live. He was not in so much pain as when 
I left him ; but it was evident he was sinking 
rapidly. 

** Stormy/' said I, ** what would you wish 
me to do to the man^ who has brought you 
to this r 

*' Nothing," he answered; "he's a bad 
mMi — but let him go. Promise me that you 
will not try to teach him manners — ^let the 
Lord do it for us.'* 
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" All right, comrade," said I, " your 
wishes shall be obeyed : for I cannot harm 
him now. He has gone." 

" Fm glad of that," said the dying man, 
" for it shows that he knew himself to be in 
the wrong. By his running away, others 
will know it too ; and will not say that I 
desarved what I've got." 

"But he has not run away," said I, "he 
is dead. I went to the house, where you met 
him yesterday. I found him there. Before 
I came out, he died." 

Stormy's expressive features were lit up 
with a peculiar smile. 

It was evident that he comprehended the 
full import of my ambiguous speech ; though 
he made no comment, further than what gave 
me to understand, that his object, in making 
me promise not to harm Red Ned, was only 
from fear that I might get the worst of it. I 
could tell, however, by the expression upon his 
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features, that he was rather pleased I had 
not left to the Lord the work of teaching 
manners to his murderer. 

I remained by the bedside of my dying 
comrade — painfully awaiting the departure of 
his spirit. My vigil was not a protracted one. 
He died early in the afternoon of that same 
day, on which his murder had been avenged. 

There was no inquest held, either upon his 
body, or that of his assassin. Perhaps the 
latter might have been brought to trial, but 
for the judgment that had already fallen upon 
him. This being deemed just by all the re- 
spectable people in the place, there were no 
farther steps taken in the matter, than that of 
burying the bodies of the two men — who had 
thus fallen a sacrifice to the play of unfor- 
tunate passions. 

I have seen many gold-diggers undergo 
interment, by being simply rolled up in their 
blankets, and thrust under ground without 

VOL. II. E 
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any ceremony whatever; all this, too, only 
an hour or two after the breath had departed 
from their bodies. . Such, no doubt, would 
have been the manner in which the body of 
Stormy Jack would have been disposed of, 
had there not been by him in his last hour a 
friend, who had been acquauited with him 
long, and respected him much. 

I could not permit his remains to be thus 
rudely interred. I had a good coflSin made to 
contain them ; and gave the old sailor the most 
respectable burial I had ever seen among the 
miners of California. 

Poor Stormy ! Often, when thinking of 
him, I am reminded of how much the destiny 
of an individual may be influenced by circum- 



Stormy Jack was naturallya man of powerful 
intellect. He possessed generosity, courage, a 
love of justice, and truth — ^in short, all the 
requisites that constitute a noble character. 
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But his intellect had remained wholly uncui- 
tivated; and circumstances had conducted 
him to a calling, where his good qualities 
were but little required, and less appreciated. 
Had he been brought up and educated to fill 
some higher station in society, history might 
have carried his name — which to me was un- 
known — ^far down into posterity. In the pro- 
portion that Nature had been liberal to him^ 
Fortune had been unkind ; and he died, as 
he had lived, only Stormy Jacl^— unknown to, 
and uncared for, by the world he might have 
adorned. 



After having performed the last sad obse- 
quies over his body, I recalled the advice he 
had given me, along with his gold : to return 
to Lenore. 

I resolved to follow a counsel so consonant 
with my own desires. I found no difficulty 

£ 2 
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in disposing of my mining shares ; and this 
done, I made arrangements for travelling 
by the stage conveyance then running between 
Sonora and Stockton. 

Before leaving the Stanislaus, I paid a visit 
to the young couple, who had been entrusted 
with the care of Leary's child. 

My object in going to see them was to 
learn, if possible^ something more of that 
gentleman's doings in Australia. 

It was true, they had said, that they were 
unacquainted with him there ; but there were 
several questions I wished to ask them — by 
which I hoped to learn something concerning 
my mother, and whether she had followed 
Leary to the colonies. 

I found the guardians of the child still 
living where I had seen them, on the day the 
murderer was executed. The orphan was no 
longer in their keeping. They had sent it to 
its grand-parents in Sydney, in charge of a 
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merchant — who had left California for the 
Australian colonies some weeks before. 

Though I obtained from the man and his 
wife all the information they were capable of 
giving, I learnt but little of what I desired to 
know. They thought it likely, that in San 
Francisco, I might hear more about the sub- 
ject of my enquiries. They knew a man 
named Wilson — ^who had come from Sydney 
in the same ship with them ; and who was 
now keeping a public house in San Francisco. 
Wilson, they believed, had been well ac- 
quainted with Mathews — ^for this was the name 
which Leary had assumed in the colonies. 

Such was the scant information I succeeded 
in obtaining from the friends of the late Mrs. 
Leary ; and with only this to guide me, I 
commenced my journey for the capital of 
California. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A ROUGH RIDE. 

The stage, by which I travelled from Sonera 
to Stockton, was nothing more than a large 
open waggon, drawn by four Mexican horses. 

We started at six o'clock in the morning, 
on a journey of eighty-four miles. This we 
should have to perform before four o'clock in 
the afternoon of the same day — ^in order to 
catch the steamer, which, at that hour, was to 
start from Stockton for San Francisco. 

Notwithstanding that the road over most 
of the route was in reality no road at all, but 
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an execrable path, we made the eighty-four 
miles within the time prescribed : for the 
stage arrived at Stockton more than twenty 
minutes before the time appointed for the 
{failing of the steamer ! 

In spite of this rapidity of transit, I did 
not at all enjoy the journey between Sonora 
and Stockton. I was all the time under an 
impression that my life was in imminent dan- 
ger; and, as I was at last on my way to 
Lenore, I did not wish to be killed by the 
overturning of a Californian stage coach — 
behind four half-wild horses, going at the 
top of their speed. 

Sometimes we would be rushing down a 
steep hill ; when, to keep the horses out of 
the way of the waggon they were drawing, 
the driver would stand up on his box, and 
fling the " silk" at them with all the energy 
he could command. On such occasions 
there would be moments when not a wheel 
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could be seen touching the ground ; and not 
unfrequently the vehicle would bound through 
the air, to a distance equalling its own length I 

We were fortunate enough to reach Stock- 
ton, without breaking either the wheels of the 
waggon, or the bones of any of the passen- 
gers ; which to me at the time seemed some- 
thing miraculous. 

I do not relish describing scenes of a san- 
guinary character; but, to give the reader 
some idea of the state of society in Califor- 
nia, at the time I write of, I shall mention a 
circumstance that transpired during my 
twenty minutes' sojourn in Stockton — ^while 
waiting for the starting of the steamer. 

Just as we were getting out of the stage 
waggon, several pistol-shots were heard, close 
to the spot where we had stopped. They had 
been fired inside the gambling room of a 
public house, on the opposite side of the 
street; and several men were seen rushing 
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out of the house, apparently to escape tiie 
chances of being hit by a stray bullet. 

As soon as the firing had ceased, the re- 
treating tide turned back again; and re-entered 
the house — ^along with a crowd of others, who 
had been idling outside. 

I walked over ; and went in with the rest. 
On entering the large saloon, in which the 
shots had been fired, I saw two men lying 
stretched upon separate tables — each at- 
tended by a surgeon, who was examining 
his wounds. 

I could see that both were badly — in fact 
mortally — wounded; and yet each was 
cursing the other with the most horrible im- 
precations I had ever heard I 

One of the surgeons, addressing himself to 

the man upon whom he was attending, said : — 

" Do not talk in that profane manner. You 

had better turn your thoughts to something 

else : you have not many hours to live." 

F 8 
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Neither this rebuke, nor the unpleasant in- 
formation conveyed by it, seemed to produce 
the slightest eflfect on the wretch to whom it 
* was addressed. Instead of becoming silent, he 
poured forth a fresh storm of blasphemy ; 
and continued cursing all the time I remained 
within hearing. 

1 was told that the two men had quarrelled 
about a horse ; that one of them first 
fired at the other, who fell instantly to the shot; 
and that the latter, while lying on the floor, 
had returned the fire of the assailant, sending 
three bullets into his body. 

I heard afterwards that the shots had 
proved fatal to both. The man who had 
fired the first shot died that same night — the 
other surviving the sanguinary encounter only 
a few hours longer. 

I had no desiretolinger among thespectators 
of that tragical tableau; and I was but too glad 
to find a cue for escaping from it : in the toll- 
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ing of the steam-boat bell, as it summoned 
the passengers aboard. 

A few mmutes after, and we were gliding 
down the San Joaquin — en route for the 
Golden^City. 

The San Joaquin is emphatically a crooked 
river. It appeared to me that in going down 
it, we passed Mount Diablo at least seven 
times. Vessels, that we had already met, 
could be soon after seen directly ahead of us, 
while those appearing astern would in a few 
minutes after, encounter us in the channel 
of the stream ! 

A " Down-easter," who chanced to be 
aboard, made the characteristic observation: — 
that " the river was so crooked, a bird could 
not fly across it : as it would be certain to 
alight on the side from which it had started !" 

Crooked as was the San Joaquin it con- 
ducted us to the capital of Califomia— which 
we reached at a late hour of the night. 
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So impatient was I to obtain the informal 
tioD, which had brought me to San Francisco, 
that on the instant of my arrival I went in 
search of the tavern, kept by Mr. Wilson. 

I succeeded in finding it; though not with- 
out some difficulty. It was a dirty house in 
a dirty street — the resort of all the worth- 
less characters that could have be^i collected 
from the low neighbourhood around it, chiefly 
runaway convicts, and gay women, fit)m 
Sydney. It was just sucli a hostdrie, as I 
might have expected to be managed by a qum- 
dam companion of Mr. Leary. 

Mr. Wilson was at ''homes,'' I was at 
once ushered into his'presenoe ; and, after a 
very informal introduction, I commenced 
making him acquainted with my business. 

I asked him, i^ while at Sydnq^, he had 
the {Measure of being acquainted with a man 
named Mathews. 

''MadiewsILetmesee!" ^d he, scraldi- 
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ing his head, and pretending to be buried in a 
profound reflection ; ** IVe certainly heard 
that name, somewhere," he continued, ** and, 
perhaps, if you were to tell me what you 
want, I might be able to remember all 
about it/' 

I could perceive that my only chance of 
learning anything from Mr. Wilson was to 
accede to his proposal, which I did. I told him, 
that a man named Mathews had been hung 
a few weeks before on the Stimislaus ; that 
it was for the murder of a young girl, with 
whom he had eloped from Australia; and 
that I had reason to believe, that the man h^d 
left a wife behind him in Sydney. I had heard 
that he, Mr. Wilson, had known Mathews ; 
and could perhaps tell me, if such had been 
the case. 

** If it was the Mathews I once knew 
something about," said the tavern keeper, after 
listening to my explanation, ** he could not 
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have left any money, or property, behind 
him : he hadn't a red cent to leave/' 

" I didn't say that he had," I answered. 
" It is not for that I noiake the inquiry." 

" No !" said the tavern-keeper, feigning 
surprise. *' Then what can be your object, in 
wanting to know whether he left a wife in 
Sydney T 

" Because that wife, if there be one, is my 
mother." 

This answCT was satisfsu^ry; and Mr. 
Wilson, after hearing it, became conmiumca- 
tive. 

He had no objections to acknowledge ac- 
quaintance with a man who had been hung*- 
afler my having admitted that man's wife to 
be my mother ; and, freely confessed, without 
any further circumlocution, that he had 
been intimate with a man named Mathews ; 
who had doped from Sydney with a shop, 
keeper^s daughter. He supposed it must 
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be the same, that I claimed as my step- 
father. 

Wilson's Mathews had arrived in Sydney 
several years before. About a year after 
his arrival he was followed by his wife from 
Dublin — ^with whom he had lived for a few 
weeks, and then deserted her. 

Wilson had seen this woman ; and from the 
description he gave me of her, I had no 
doubt that she was my mother. 

The tavern-keeper had never heard of her, 
after she had been deserted by Mathews ; nor 
could he answer any question : as to whether 
she had brought my children- to the colony. 
He had never heard of her children. 

This was the sum and substance of the 
information I obtained from Mr. Wilson. 

My mother, then, had actually emigrated to 
Australia ; and there, to her misfortune, no 
doubt, had once more discovered the ruffian 
who had ruined her. 
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Where was she now? Where were her 
children? My brother William, and my 
little sister Martha, of whom I was once so 
fond and proud ? 

" I must visit Australia," thought I ; " be- 
fore going back to England. Until I have 
recovered my relatives I am not worthy to 
stand in the presence of Lenore !" 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PARTNER OF THE IMPATIENT MAN. 

As my return to Liverpool and Lenore was 
now indefinitely postponed, I was in less 
haste to leave San Francisco. I wished to 
see something of this singular city ; which 
had grown up, as it were, in a single 
day. 

The citizens of the Californian capital — com- 
posed of the young and enterprising of all na« 
tions — were at that time, perhaps, the fastest 
people on record ; and more of real and active 
life was to be seen in the streets of San Fran. 
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CISCO in a single week, than in any other city 
in a month — or, perhaps, in a year. 

The quick transformation of the place — 
from a quiet little seaport to a large commercial 
city — astonished, even those who had witnessed 
its growth, and played a part in the history of 
its development. 

Half of the present city is built upon 
ground, which was once a portion of the bay, 
and under the water of the sea. Boats used 
to ply where splendid buildings now stand- 
in the very centre of the town 1 

On my visit to San Francisco on this 
occasion, I saw fine substantial houses, 
where, only one year before, wild bushes 
were growing — on the branches of which 
the bachelors of the place used to dry 
their shirts ! Mountains had been removed — 
carried clear into the bay — and hundreds of 
acres had been reclaimed from the encroach- 
ments of the sea. 
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Twice, too— within a period of only two 
years — the city had been burned down, and 
rebuilt; and for all this work that had 
been done, prices had been paid, that would 
seem extravagant beyond belief — at least, 
when compared with the small wages of 
labour, in any other country than Cali- 
fornia. 

The amusements, manners, and customs, 
of almost every nation upon earth, could, at this 
time, have been witnessed in San Francisco. 
There was a Spanish theatre patronised by Chi- 
lians, Peruvians, and Mexicans. For the 
amusement of these people there was also a 
** Plaza de Toros," or amphitheatre for their 
favourite pastime — the bull fight. 

In visiting these places of amusement — or 
the French and Italian opera houses — or some 
of the saloons where Germans met to con- 
tinue the customs of their " Faderland" — one 
could scarce have supposed himself within the 

\ 
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limits of a country^ whose citizens were ex- 
pected to speak English. 

I paid a visit to all the afore-mentioned 
spectacles, and many others — not wholly for 
the sake of amusement ; hut to learn some- 
thing of the varied phases of life there pre- 
sented to observation. I could have fancied, 
that, in one evening, I had been in Spain, 
France, Italy, Germany, China, and over 
all parts of both North and South Ame- 
rica ! 

For several days I wandered about the 
streets of San Francisco, without meeting a 
single individual I had ever seen before. 

I was beginning to feel as if I knew no 
one in the world ; when one afternoon I was 
accosted by a person bearing a familiar face. 

It was Farrell, whom I had known at the 
diggings of the Stanislaus-— the partner of 
the impatient man, who used to worry the 
postmaster of Sonora; and who had gone 
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home in such haste, after learning of the death 
of his wife. 

" Come along with me," cried Farrell, " I 
have got a queer story to tell you." 

I accompanied him to the " Bar num House," 
where he was staying ; and we sat down to 
have a talk and a drink. 

" You were quite right about that fellow 
Foster," said he, as soon as we had got 
settled in our chairs ; "a more treacherous 
deceitful villain never trod Califomian turf — 
nor any other, for that matter." 

" You are a little mistaken." I replied, 
" I never accused hun of being either 
treacherous, or deceitful." 

" Do you not remember our having a talk 
about him, the evening before he started 
home ; and my telling you, that he was an 
honest, plain-speaking fellow ?" 

" Yes ; and I remember telling you, that if 
your statement, of the reason of his anxiety to 
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get his letters, was true, he could not be 
so very deceitful, or he would have had the 
decency to have concealed the cause of that 
anxiety even from you/' 

" I have never been more deceived in my 
life, than I was in that man," continued Far- 
rell. " Do you know why he was so desirous 
to hear of his wife's death ?" 

" You said something about another wo- 
man?" 

" I did. Who do you suppose that other 
woman was ?" 

'' I haven't the slightest idea." 

" ril tell you then. It was my wife I 
He wanted his own wife to die, so that he 
could go home and elope with mine. It's 
a fact — and he's done it too. That's who 
the second epistle, he used to get, was from. 
I have just got a letter from my brother, 
giving me the whole news. It's interesting,^ 
isn't it?" 
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" Yes ; What are you going to do ?" 

"Find them, and kill them both!" said 
Farrell, hissing the words through his teeth. 

^^ I should not do that. A man is fortu- 
nate in getting rid of a wife, who would treat 
him after that fashion. Your thanks are 
rather due to your fau'-dealing friend, for re- 
lieving you of any further trouble with such 
a woman." 

"There's some truth in what you say,'* 
rejoined Farrell. " But I don't like being 
humbugged. He was such a plain-speaking 
fellow, I wonder why he didn't tell me what 
he was intending to do, and who was writing 
to him all the time. In that case, perhaps, I 
should have made no objection to his run- 
ning away with her. But there is one 
thing, I should have decidedly objected 
to." 

"What is that?" 

" Furnishing the money to pay their travel- 
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ling expenses — as well as to keep them com- 
fortably wherever they have gone/* 

*' Did you do that?" 

" I did. When Foster left the Stanislaus 
to go home, I entrusted all my gold to him 
— to take home to my precious wife. For all 
his frank open ways, and plain-speaking, he did 
not tell me that he intended to assist my wife 
in spending it ; and that's what gives me the 
greatest chagrin. IVe been regularly sold. 
Over every dollar of that money — as they are 
eating or drinking it — will they be laughing at 

the fool w^ho worked so d- d hard to 

make it. Now I don't like that ; and I 
should like to know who would. Would you ?" 

" Not exactly. But where do you expect 
to find them?" 

" In this city — San Francisco/' 

" What ! They surely would not be such 
simpletons as to come out to California, &nd 
you here ?" 
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** That's just what they'll do," replied 
Farrell. "They'll think their best plan to 
keep dear of me, will be to leave the States, 
and get out here, by the time I would be 
likely to reach home. They will expect me 
to start from this place, the moment I hear the 
news of their elopement ; and that by coming 
here, they will be safe not to see me again — 
thinking I would never return to California, 
For that reason I don't intend going home 
at all; but shall stay here till they arrive." 

After spending the evening in his com» 
pany, I admonished the injured husband — 
in the event of his meeting with his false 
partner and friend — to do nothing he might 
afterwards regret. 

Farrell and I then parted ; and I saw no 
more of him before leaving San Francisco. 

I sojourned another week in the capital of 
California ; and, having learned enough of its 
mysteries and miseries, I began to make 
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preparation for my voyage across tiia Fa* 
cifia 

An emineQt bankiog firm in London had 
established an agency in San Francisoo ; md 
by it I forwarded to England all the gdid 
I had collected — excepting a few ounces re- 
tained for my travelling expenses to Australia. 

I found no difficulty in obtaining a passage 
from San Francisco to the latter place. Gold 
diggings had been recently discovered in New 
South Wales — in Port Philip, as Victoria was 
then called; and as many people from the co- 
lonies wished to return, for their accommoda- 
tion, numbers of large ships were being 
"laid on" for Sydney and Mdboume. 

There is no class of passenger so profitable 
as the gold di^er ffoinff away from a dig- 
ging%; mid this being a feet, wdl known 
among the captains and ownere of ships^ 
there was no scarcity in the supply of vessels 
then fitting out in the harbours of California. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A DIFFERENCE AMONG DIGGERS. 

I ENGAGED passage in the Dutch brig 
" Ceres, '* bound for Sydney ; and sailed in the 
early part of June out of San Francisco Bay. 
When I again embark as a passenger in a 
Dutch vessel, it will be after I have learnt to 
speak that detestable lingo. Of all the crew of 
the " Ceres," only the fir^t officer could speak 
a word of English ; and, during the time I 
was aboard the brig, I discovered more than 
one good reason for my resolve never again to 
embark in a ship, where I could not un- 
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derstand the language by which she was 
worked, 

A majority of the passengers had originally 
come from the Australian Colonies to Califor- 
nia; and were now returning to their homes — 
dissatisfied with a country, where they were not 
regarded as good citizens. 

The worst characters amongst them had 
conceived a strong antipathy for everything 
American. 

This will be easily understood, by taking into 
consideration the fact, that many of the people 
from the Australian Colonies who went to 
California, were men of infamous character. 
Indeed it is rather to the credit of the Californi- 
ans : that they had treated with some severity 
these English convicts, who had made their 
appearance amongst them, for the express 
purpose of thieving and robbing. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying, 
that all the gold seekers from Australia were 
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of this character. I formed the acquaintance of 
many Anglo-Australian diggers, who had won 
the respect of all who knew them. 

Too many of the class, however, were un- 
doubtedly bad men. They had been bad men 
in their mother country ; were bad men in the 
colonies, bad in California ; and will continue to 
be bad wherever they go. They justly merited 
the contempt, which the Americans had be- 
stowed upon them. 

I have more respect for the great nation 
to which I belong than to defend the conduct 
of its convicts, against the opinions formed of 
them by the people of California. 

Therewere three orfourCalifomiansamongst 
the passengers of the " Ceres,*' who appeared 
to be respectable, as they were well conducted 
young men ; yet they were intensely hated by 
a majority of the passengers — merely because 
they were Americans, and not English con* 
victs from the colonies. 
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The Austcafians, wh3e in CattfOTira, when 
not drunk, generally bdbaved tiiemsehres like 
other people. This, howercr, arose from the 
absolute compidaon oi eircmnstances, and the 
dread of being punished for their misdeeds; 
but no sooner had we got dear of the Golden 
Gate, than they resumed Uieir former vulgar 
habits of acting and speaking; and not a 
sentence could be uttered by one of tiiem, 
without reference to the circulating fluid of 

the body. 

« « « 4^ 

Early in the month of August, we came in 
sight of one of the numerous groups of islands 
with which the Pacific ocean is enamelled. 

About twelve o'clock at night — while going 
at a speed of not more than five knots an 
hour — we ran straight upon a reef of rocks. 

A scene q£ wild c(»fujUon then ensued — 
every one expecting the brig to go imme- 
diately to the bottom — but it was soon as- 
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certained, tfatt she was hanging or resting on 
a point of the rocks, which had penetrated her 
timbers ; find that she was in no immecBate 
^mger of sinking* Fortunately the weather 
was calm at the time, and the sea perfectly 
tranquil, else the brig would certain^ have 
been knocked to pieces. 

As usual, the long boat was found to be not 
sea-worthy ; and there was but one other, a 
sm^U pinnace, that would hold about twelve 
of the seventy-six passengers comprising the 
cargo of the " Ceres *' — to say nothing of 
her crew ! 

We could see land, about a mile from our 
position ; and it was evident, that no watch 
could have been kept aboard : else the hng 
could not have been lost. 

As soon as order had been somewhat re- 
stored, and our exact situation ascertained, 
the crew, assisted by the passengers, com- 
menced building a raft ; upon whicb^ when 
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finished, we were to attempt making a pass* 
age to the shore. 

At daybreak we obtained a better view of 
theland — indistincdyseenduring the darkness. 
It was a small island — apparently about three 
miles in circumference — with groves of palm 
trees standing thickly over it. 

The raft having been at length got ready, 
the work of landing commenced. 

By nine o'clock all hands were ashore; 
and then some efiforts were made toward^ 
transporting to the beach such provisions 
as could be saved from the wreck of the 
brig. 

The men, who first volunteered their ser- 
vices for this duty, were some of the most 
disreputable of the passengers. 

Their object in returning to the brig was 
simply to plunder. The boxes belonging ta 
their fellow-passengers were broken open by 
these scoundrels ; who appropriated to them- 
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selves every article of value they could con- 
ceal about their persons. 

When the work of saving the provisions 
really commenced, it was found that there 
was but little to be saved. All the bread, and 
most of the other stores, had got soaked in 
the sea-water, and consequently spoilt. A 
barrel of beef, and another of pork, were all 
the stores that could be procured in a fit 
condition for food. 

Before we had been ashore over an hour, 
we became acquainted with the unpleasant 
circumstance that no fresh water was to be 
found upon the island. 

This intelligence produced great conster- 
nation ; and the wreck was revisited — for the 
purpose of ascertaining if any could be pro- 
cured there. Butvery little water fit for drinking 
could be had on board the brig — most of her 
supply being down in the hold, and of course 
submerged entirely out of reach. 
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Some mining tools and American axes 
had constituted a portion of the cargo. Some 
of these were now brought ashore, and put 
into requisition in the search for water. 

With the picks and shovels we scooped 
out a deep hole in the centre of the island ; 
which, to the delight of all, soon became filled 
with the wished-for fluid. 

Our joy was of short continuance. We 
tasted the water. It was briny as the bil- 
Ipws of the ocean. It was the sea- water itself 
—that v^eat and came with the tides. 

Next morning, the captain and six men 
were despatched in the pinnace — ^in the hope 
of then finding some ship to take us off, or 
reaching some inhabited island — where they 
might obtain the means of assisting us. 

They took with them nearly all the water 
that remained — leaving over seventy people 
tq d(;pend on the milk of cocoa-nuts as a 
substitute. 
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To go out to sea in an open boat, with 
but a short allowance of water, and some salt 
beef, was not a very pleasant undertaking ; 
but the captain and his crew seemed highly 
elated at even this opportunity of getting away 
from the island. They preferred their chances 
to ours. 

Although the island was small, there was 
a sufficient quantity of fruit growing upon it 
to have supported us for many weeks. The 
chief trouble to be apprehended, was from the 
lawless wretches who comprised a large mi- 
nority of the passengers. 

After the shipwreck, these men became 
possessed with the idea : that they were no 
longer to be under any restraint. The only 
law they appeared disposed to regard was, 
that of might; and there was a sufficient 
number of them to give trouble should they 
combine in any evil design. 

The old convicts, of course, felt sympathy 
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for, and aided one another ; while those- of 
the passengers that were honestly inclined^ 
gave themselves too little concern, on the score 
of combination. 

The consequences were, that matters soon 
proceeded to a state of dangerous insubordina- 
tion ; and each hour it was becoming more evi- 
dent, that those who wished to live without 
molesting others, or being molested themselves, 
must enter Mnto a league against the scoun- 
drels, who would otherwise devote the whole 
community to destruction. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GOVERNMENT AGREED UPON. 

The more respectable of the castaways were 
now convinced that some form of government 
was necessary ; and that it should be a strong 
one. Some who had been willing to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the officers of the brig 
while aboard their craft, would now no longer 
concede it to them ; and yet authority of 
some kind was essential to our salvation. 

We had much to do. The boat had gone 
away in search of assistance. It might be lost ; 
and the captain and crew along with it. Even if 
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they should succeed in reaching some inhabited 
land, they might never return to us ? There 
was no wisdom in trusting to that source for 
relief. We must do something for ourselves. 

A new vessel might be built from the 
materials of the wreck ; but to accomplish 
this we should have to adopt some form of 
government, and submit to its authority. 

There was another and still stronger reason 
why some ruling power should be estab- 
lished. The cocoa-nuts grew at a height 
rather inconvenient for a hungry or thirsly 
man to reach them ; and a readier and 
simpler way of obtaining them was by fell- 
ing the trees. As we were well supplied 
with axes brought from the wreck, those so 
inclined were able to effect this object ; and, 
before we had been three days ashore, many 
of the trees were thus ruthlessly levelled to 
the ground. 

Considering, that we might have to reside 
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oa the island for weeks, or even months, 
and that our only substitute for water was 
the milk to be obtained from these cocoa- 
nuts, it was evident that the trees should not 
be destroyed, 

A meeting of all hands was at length got 
together ; and a committee of five appointed, 
to form some regulations by which we should 
all agree to be governed. 

Next day, something in the shape of 
order was inaugurated. We were divided 
into three parties — to each of which special 
duties were assigned. One party was en- 
trusted with the business of carpentering. They 
were to take the wreck to pieces, and con- 
struct out of the fragments a new vessel. 
This party comprised half of the aWe-bodied 
men on the island ; and was placed under the 
control of the first officer of the brig — with the 
carpenter to instruct them in their new duties. 

Another party was appointed to act as 
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fishermen — which calling also included the 
gathering of such shell-fish as could be found 
along the shore, 

The third party — principally composed of 
the invalids — were to act as cooks, and fill 
other light oflices ; while a few young men 
who were expert in climbing the cocoa-nut 
trees, were specially appointed for procuring 
the nuts. 

A chief statute of our improvised code was : 
that any one who should cut down, or in any 
way injure, a cocoa-nut tree, so as to cause its 
destruction, was, on conviction of the offence, 
to be shot! 

The punishment may appear out of pro- 
portion to the offence ; but when it is con- 
sidered that our very existence might depend 
on the preservation of these precious trees, it 
will be seen at once, that the crime was of 
no light character. 

A majority of those who voted for this re- 
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solution were in earnest ; and I am positive 
that^ any one acting in opposition to it, would 
have suffered the punishment of death. 

Some of the old convicts were much op- 
posed to the arrangements thus made ; but 
they were compelled to submit, and act in 
accordance with them. 

These men were masters of the island 
when we first landed ; and seemed to think, 
they had the right to help themselves to 
whatever they wished, without regard to the 
general good. 

Two of these " Sydney birds,'* who chanced 
to be a shade worse than their fellows — were 
specially informed, that if they should be 
caught violating the rules we had established, 
no mercy would be shown them. 

A man of some influence amongst the more 
respectable of the passengers, had detected one 
of these worthies in possession of some articles 
that had been takenout of his chest on board the 
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brig. He XK)t only compdled a qoick surrender 
of the inisftppropriatef} chattd,b«itpomised for 
the future to watch for an opportunity of sendifog 
the thief where he would be in no danger of re- 
peating the theft. Several others threwOut hints 
to the two men to behave themselves — ^teHing 
them that their only chance of life would be 
to act honestly ; otherwise they would cer- 
tainly meet with immediate chastisement. Such 
hints were effectual ; and for a time the peace 
of the community remained undisturbed. 

Three weeks passed — duringwhidi the work 
of ship-building progressed, as well as could be 
expected. The wreck had been taken to 
pieces, and floated ashore ; and from the ma- 
terials a tolerable commencement had been 
made in the construction of a new craft 

At this time serions fears began to be en- 
tertain^, that many of us must die for the 
want of water. The cocoa-nuts were each day 
becoming scarcer; the trees did not grow 
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tbem as fast as they were consumed ; and a 
close watch was kept on the actions cf every 
one in the community — in order that do one 
should have more than bis sliare. 

This duty was very harassing : as it had to 
be performed by the honest and respectable 
mea; who were fiar from being the majority 
among us* 

To our great relief, we were one night 
favoured by a fall of rainf^ 

It rained but very little— a mere sbowep— and 
we had a good deal of trouble in collecting it. 
All the shirts on the island, clean or dirty, as 
they chanced to be, were spread out upon the 
grass; and, when saturated with the rain, 
were wrong into vessels. 

Every exertion was made to save as much 
water as possible ; and not without some suc- 
cess : far a sufficient quantity was collected 
to place us beyond the fear of want for several 
days longer. 
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Some of the men b^an to suffer severely 
from the want of tobacco. Only those, who 
had originally acted in the salvage of the 
wreck, were in possesion of diis precious 
commodity — having freely helped themselves 
while in the performance of that duty. Some 
of them did not reftise to sell a portion of 
their stock ; and small plugs of tobacco, weigh- 
ing about a quarter of a pound, readily found 
purchasers at ten dollars the plug ! 

One man, on paying his " eagle** for a pair 
of these plugs, was heard to remark : ** Well ! 
this is the second time I've bought this to- 
bacco, though the price has been awfully 
raised since my first purchase. I know these 
plugs well. TheyVe been taken out of my 
own chest !" 

The person from whom the tobacco was 
purchased seemed highly amused, and not a 
little flattered. He was proud to think the 
purchaser did not take htm for a fool ! 
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It gradually became the conviction of all : 
that we should have to depend on our own 
vessel for getting away from the island. It 
was not a very agreeable prospect : since we 
knew that we should have to put to sea, with 
but little food and less water. Even from 
the first, it had seemed exceedingly doubtful 
that the captain would ever return. 

Some were of the opinion that he could 
not, even if inclined ; that he knew not the 
position of the island, on which we had been 
cast away ; and, consequently, could give no 
instructions about finding it — even should 
he be so fortunate as to fall in with a 
ship. 

There were many probabilities in favour of 
this belief; and those who entertained it did 
not fail to bring them forward. 

" If he knew where the island lay," argued 
they, " why was the brig run ashore upon 
it on a calm, clear night ?" 
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CertaiDty this questioQ suggested a very 



At die end of die fifth veek, our new 
vessd was nearly completed ; and we set in- 
dustriously to the oonecth)^ of didl-fi^ 
cocoa-nuts, and other artides of food, to serve 
as stores for our intended visage. 

The craft we had constructed was not a 
very beautiftd creature to look at; but I have 
no doubt it would have answered the purpose 
for which we had designed it 

By good fortune, we were never called npon 
to make trial of its sailing qoa&ies. Just as 
we were about to launch it, a ship was seen 
bearing down for the island ! 

Before her andbor was dropped, a boat was 
seen shoving off for the shore ; and, soon afterj 
we bad the pleasure of looking once more on 
the cheerful, honest countenance o£ the old 
Dutch skipper. 

He had not deserted hb in <our distress, as 
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some had conjectured ; and he did know the 
situation of the island, as was proved by his 
bringing the -ship back to it. 

At the time of his departure, he had not a 
friend amongst the passengers of the " Ceres.*' 
There was not one on that occasion to 
speak a word in his favour. But now, as soon 
as he set foot on the island, he was hailed 
with three hearty cheers, jind there was a 
struggle among the crowd who surrounded 
him : as to who should be the first to show 
their gratitude by a grasp of the hand ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A HUNGRY PASSAGE. 

The ship thus brought to our rescue was a 
New England whaler, that had been cruising 
about in pursuit of the sperm whale. The 
captain asked six hundred dollars for taking 
our whole community to New Zealand. 

The demand was by no means extortion- 
ate. Indeed, it was a moderate sum — consi- 
dering the trouble and expense he would 
have to incur : since he had already lost a 
good deal of time on his way to the island. 

The voyage to New Zealand might occupy 
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several weeks — during which time we would 
be consuming no small quantity of his stores. 

But although this price was not too 
much for the Yankee skipper to ask, it was 
more than the Dutch skipper was able to pay: 
since the latter had not got the money. 

The passengers were called upon to sub- 
scribe the amount. Most of them objected. 
They had paid a passage once, they said, and 
would not pay it over again. 

To this the captain of the whaler made a 
very reasonable rejoinder. If there were 
just grounds for believing that the money 
could not be obtained, he would have to take 
us without it: for he could never leave so 
many men on so small an island, where they 
might perish for want of food and water. 
But as we did not claim to be out of Amds, 
the fault would be our own if he departed 
without us ; which he would certainly do, 
unless the passage-money was paid. He also 
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gave US waming, that we might expect to put^ 
up with many iocanvenieDoes upoo his daiflk 
She was not a passenger-vessel; noK was 
he supplied with provisioiis for so laasiy 
people. 

It was clear that the six hundred dollars 
must be raised some way or other ; and a 
movement was immediately set on foot to 
collect it. 

Many of the passengers declared that they 
had no money. Some of them spokQ the 
truth; but the difficulty was to learn who did» 
and who did not. 

Amongst others, who solemnly decbured 
that they had no money^ was a ruffiani who 
had been selling tobacco at the rate of forty 
dollars per pound. This fact was commu* 
nicated by the individual^ who had repun* 
chased,, and paid so dearly, for his own weed. 

The fellow was now emphatically k^ 
formed, that unless he paid his share of the 
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passage^money, he would be left behind upon 
the islands 

This Areati had tJie desired effect. He 
succeed^ in finding the required cash ; and 
d&ec much wrangling, the sum of six hundred 
dollars was at length made up. 

Next day we were taken aboard the whaler ; 
and sailed away from the idand in a direct 
course for the port of Auckland. 

I never made a more disagreeable voyage 
than on board that whaler. There were several 
reasons that rendered the passage unpleasant. 
One was, that all on board were in an ill- 
conditioned frame of mind ; and, consequently, 
had no relish for being either civil or sociable. 
The diggers had been detained several weeks — 
on their way to a land they were anxious to 
reach in the shortest possible time — and they 
now were to be landed at Auckland instead 
of Sydney. Another voyage would have 
to be made, before they could arrive at 

G ^ 
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the gold fields of Australia — of which they 
had been hearing such attractive tales. 

We were not even favoured with a fair breeze. 
On the contrary, the wind blew most of the way 
against us ; and the ship had to make about 
three hundred miles, while carrying us only 
fifty in the right direction. 

The whaler, moreover, was an old tub — 
good enough for her proper purpose, but ill 
adapted for carrying impatient passengers on 
their way to a new gold field. 

She was kept as much into the wind as 
possible ; but withal made so much lee-way, 
that her course was side-ways — in {he same 
manner as a pig would go into a battle. 

There were no accommodations either for 
sleeping, or eating the little food we were 
allowed ; and we were compelled to rough it 
in the most literal sense of the phrase. 

By the time we should have reached 
Auckland, we were not half the distance ; and 
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both the provisions and water of the ship 
were well nigh consumed. 

Between seventy and eighty hungry and 
thirsty men — added to the original crew of 
the whaler — had made a greater destruction 
of his ship's stores than the captain had cal- 
culated upon; and the third week\ after 
leaving the island, we were put on an allow- 
ance of one quart of water per diem to each 
individual. Meat was no longer served out 
to us ; and simple, though not very sweet, 
biscuits became our food. We were also 
allowed rice ; but this, without garnishing, was 
still more insipid than the biscuits. 

We thought it hard fare, and complained 
accordingly ; although we had but little reason 
for doing so. We could only blame our fate, 
or our fortune; and so the captain of the 
whaler was accustomed to tell us. 

" I warned you/' he would say, /* that you 
might expect to have a hard time of it. 
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I'm sure I did not advertise for you to take 
passage in my vessel, and you have no reason 
to complain. I do the best for you I can. 
You are growling about having to eat rice;. 
Millions of people live on it for years, while 
working hard. You hatveonly to live on it for 
a few days, and do nothing. I hope, far both 
our sakes, it won't last long." 

It was just, because they were doing nothing 
that the grumblers were so loud in their com- 
plaints. 

In justice to many of the passengers, I 
should state, that those who complained the 
most were the very men who had paid no- 
thing tow^ards remunerating the captain for 
his services. They were some of the worst 
characters aboard; and, without making any 
allowance for the circumstances under which 
w^e were placed, found fault with everything 
on the whaler. I bdieve, they did so for the 
simple reason that she was an American ship. 
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Luckily we reached Auckland at last, 
though not a day too soon : for hy the time 
we sighted land the patience of the passen- 
gers with each other, and their temper to- 
wards the captain, were well nigh exhausted. 
Had we remained at sea a few hours longer, 
some strange scenes would have taken place 
on the whaler, which all aboard of har would 
not hav^ survived to describe. 

No doubt the Yankee captain .saw us go 
over the side of his ship with much heart-felt 
satisfaction ; though certainly this feeling was 
not all to himself. His late passengers, one 
and all, equally participated in it. 

1 saw but very little of Auckland, or 
rather of the country around it; but, from that 
little, I formed a very favourable opinion of 
its natural resources and abilities; and I 
believe that colony to be a good home for 
English emigrants. 

Bemg myself a Rolling Stone, I did not 
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regard it with the eyes of a settler ; and 
therefore I might be doing injustice either to 
the colony itself, or to intending emigrants, 
by saying much about it. 

Guided by recent experiences, there is 
one thing I can allege in favour of New Zea- 
land as a colony, which, in my opinion, makes 
it superior to any other ; that is, that a home 
can be there h2id farther away from London, 
than in any other colonial settlement with 
which I am acquainted. 

From Auckland to reach any part of Aus- 
tarlia required a further outlay of six pounds 
sterling. 

The gold diggers thought this rather hard — 
alleging that they had already paid their pas- 
sage twice ; but they were forced to submit to 
circumstances. 

For myself, after remaining in Auckland a 
few days, I obtained a passage in a small 
vessel sailing for Sydney; which port we 
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reached, after a short and pleasant run of nine 
days' duration. 

I had been exactly five months in getting 
from San Francisco to Sydney — ^a voyage that, 
under ordinary circumstances, might have 
been made in fifty days ! 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE GUARDIANS OF THE ORPHAN. 

I HAD at length reached the place where, in 
all probability, I should find my long-lost 
mother. 

A few days might find me happy, with my 
relatives restored to me, and all of us on our 
way to Liverpool — where I should see 
Lenore ! 

I felt a very singular sort of pleasure, in the 
anticipation of an interview with my mother 
and sister. They would not know me : for 
I was but a boy, when I parted from them in 
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Dublin. They would scarce believe that the fair-' 
skinned, curly-haired, little " Rolling Stone," 
could have become changed to a large bearded 
man — ^with a brow tanned by the South Sea 
gales^ and the hot tropical beams of a 
Califomian sun. 

Before leaving San Francisco I had obtained 
the address of the grandparents of Mr. 
Leary's child; and also of several other 
people in Sydney — who would be likely to have 
known something of Leary himself residing 
there. 

Prom some of these persons I hoped to 
obtain information, that would guide me in 
the search after my relatives. 

Mr. Davis — the father of the unfortunate 
girl who had eloped with Leary — was a re- 
spectable shopkeeper in the grocery line. 

As there could be no great difficulty in 
finding his shop, I resolved to make my 
first call upon the grocer. 
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Notwithstanding my hatred to Lear}', I felt 
some interest in the child he had helped to 
make an orphan. I wished to ascertain, 
whether it had heen safely delivered into the 
charge of its grandparents — as also the gold, 
which the Califomian miners had so liberally 
contributed towards its support. 

The next day after landing in Sydney, I 
made my call upon Mr. Davis. 

I found his shop without any difficulty ; 
and in it himself — an honest-looking man, 
apparently about fifty years of age. 

His business appeared to be in a flourish- 
ing condition : for the establishment was a 
large one, and to all appearance well-stocked 
with the articles required in a retail grocery. 

There were two young men behind the 
counter, besides Mr. Davis himself; who, as I 
entered, was in the act of serving a customer. 

On the old gentleman being told ; that if 
he was not too much engaged, I should like 
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a few minutes' conversation with him, he 
handed the customer over to one of his as- 
sistants; and conducted me into a sitting-room 
that adjoined the shop. 

After complying with his request to be 
seated, I told him, I had lately arrived from 
California, where I had heard of him, and 
that 1 had now called to see him, on a business 
to me of some importance. I added, that 
the communication I had to make might 
awaken some unpleasant thoughts ; but that 
I deemed it better to make it, rather than 
run the risk of incurring his displeasure, by 
not communicating with him at all. 

Mr. Davis then civilly demanded to know 
the nature of my business ; though from his 
tone I could tell, that he already half com- 
prehended it. 

" If I am not mistaken," said I, " you have 
a child here, that has been sent you from 
CaUfomia?'* 
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"Yes," answered he, "one was brought 
to me from there, about four months ago. I 
was told that it was my grandchild ; and I re- 
ceived it as such/' 

"And have you also received a sum of 
money, that was to have been intrusted to 
your care, for its benefit ?" I asked. 

" I have ; and that was some proof to me 
that the child was really my grandchild/* 

To this sage observation of the grocer, I 
replied, by making to him a full disclosure 
of my object in visiting Sydney; and that I 
hadjcalled on himself to learn, if possible, 
something concerning my own mother. 

"You could not have come to a better 
place to obtain that information," said he ; 
" a woman calling herself Mrs. Leary, and 
claiming to be the wife of the man who had 
been known here by the name of Mathews, 
calls here almost every day. If she be your 
mother, you will have no difficulty in finding 
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her : she is a dress-maker, and my wife can 
tell you where she resides/' 

My task had proved much easier than I 
had any reason to expect ; and I was now 
only impatient to ohtam the address; and 
hasten to embrace my long-lost mdther. 

'^ Do not be too fast/' said the cautious 
Mr, Davis. "Wait tmtil you have learnt 
something more. Let me ask you two or 
three questions. Do you know how the man 
Mathews died ?'* 

" Yes : I saw him die," 

'* Then you know for what reason he was 
put to death?" 

" I do," was my answer, " And 
you-?" 

" I too — alas ! too certainly," rejoined Mr. 
Davis in a sorrowful tone. " But stay !" he 
continued, " I have something more to say to 
you, before you see the woman who calls herself 
his wife, and whom you believe to be your 
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mother. She does not know that Mathews 
is dead. I did not wish it to go abroad, that 
my daughter had been murdered, and that 
the man with whom she eloped had been 
hanged for the deed. Her running away with 
him was sorrow and shame enough, without 
our acquaintances knowing - any more. 
They think that my daughter died in a 
natural way ; and that the man Mathews, 
has merely sent the child back to us, that 
we might bring it up for hiip. The woman, 
you think is your mother, believes this also ; 
and that Mathews is still alive, and will 
soon return. She seems to love him, more 
than she does her own life. I have informed 
you of this, so that you may know how to 
act. She comes here often to see the child — 
because her husband was its father. She is 
a strange woman : for she seems to love the 
little creature as though it was her own ; and 
I have no doubt would willingly take sole 
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charge of it on herself, were we to allow 
her." 

All this was strange information, and such 
as gave me exceeding pain. It was evident 
that my unfortunate mother had profited 
nothing hy the experience of the past. She 
was as much infatuated with Leary as ever — 
notwithstanding that he had again deserted 
her, after she had made a voyage of sixteen 
thousand miles to rejoin him ! 

I saw Mrs. Davis and the young Leary. 
It was an interesting child — a boy, and bore 
no resemblance to the father, that I could 
perceive. Had it done so, I should have 
hated it ; and so did I declare myself in the 
presence of its grandmother. In reply to this 
avowal, theold ladyinformed methat Mrs. Leary 
and I held a different opinion upon the point of 
the child's resemblance : for she thought it a 
perfect image of its father, and that was the 
reason why she was so dotingly fond of it ! 
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"Thank God!" said the grandmother, 
" that I myself think as you do. No. The 
diildhas no resemblance to its unworthy father. 
I am happy in thinking, that in every feature 
of its face it is like its mother — my own un- 
fortunate child. I could not love it were it 
not for that ; but now I don't know what I 
should do without it. God has surely sent us 
this little creature, as some compensation for 
the loss we sustained by being deprived of 
our dear daughter !" 

The grief of the bereaved mother could 
not be witnessed without pain ; and leaving 
her with the child in her arms, I withdrew. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A MEETING WITH A LONG-LOST MOTHER. 

Prom Mrs. Davis I had obtained my mo- 
ther's address ; and I went at once in search 
of the place. 

Passing along the street, to which I had 
he&x directed, I saw a small, but neat-look- 
ing shop, with the words " Mrs. Leary^ 
Milliner and Dress-Maker'^ painted over 
the door. I had journeyed far in search of 
my mother ; I had just arrived from a long 
voyage — which it had taken three ships to 
enable me to complete. The weariness of 
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spirit, and impatience caused by the delay, 
bad been a source of much misery to me; 
but now that the object of my search was 
found — and there was nothing further to do 
than enter the house and greet my longJost 
relatives — strange enough, I felt as if there 
was no more need for haste ! Instead of at 
once stepping into the house, I passed nearly 
an hour in the street — pacing up and down it, 
altogether undetermined how to act. 

During that hour my thoughts were busy, 
both with the past and future : for I knew 
that in the interview I was about to hold 
with my mother, topics must come into oiu' 
conversation of a peculiar kind, and such as 
required the most serious reflection on my 
part, before making myself known to her. 

Should I make her acquainted with the 
ignominious termination of Mr. Leary's 
career ; and by that means endeavour to put 
an end to her strange infatuation for him ? 
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If what Mrs. Davis bad told me regarding 
her should turn out to be true, I almost felt 
as if I could no longer regard her as a 
mother. Indeed, when I reflected on her[affec- 
tion for such a wretch as Leary, I could not 
help some risings of regret, that I should have 
lost so much time, and endured so many 
hardships, in search of a relative who could 
be guilty of such incurable folly. 

Notwithstanding the time spent in pacing 
through the street, I could determine on 
no definite course of action ; and, at length, 
resolving to be guided by circumstances, I 
stepped up to the house, and knocked at the 
door. 

It was opened by a young woman, about 
nineteen years of age. 

I should not have known who she was, 
had I not expected to meet relatives; but 
the girl was beautiful, and just such as I 
should have expected to find my sister 
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Martha. My thoughts had so o£fcea dwdt 
upon my little sister ; that I had drawn in my 
mind an imaginary portrait of her. Her blue 
eyes and bright hair, as well as the cast of 
her countenance, and form of her features^ 
had ever remained fresh and perfect in my 
memory. I had only to gaze on the young 
girl before me, refer to my mental picture of 
little Martha, remember that eleven yeacs had 
passed ^ce last I saw her, and be certain 
that I had found my sister. 

I knew it was she ; but I said nothing to 
make the recognition mutual. I simply 
asked for Mrs. Leary. 

I was invited in; and requested to take a seat. 

The apartment, into which I was conducted, 
seemed to be used as a sitting-room as well 
as a shop ; and from its general appearance I 
could tell that my mother and sister were 
not doing a very flourishing, business. There 
was enough, however, to satisfy me, that they 
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were earning their Uving in a respectable 
manner. 

To prevent being misunderstood, I wiU 
state,, that, by a respectaUe manner, I mean 
that they, to all appearance, were supporting 
themselves by honest industry ; and ia my 
opinion there can be no greater evidence, that 
they were living a life that should command 
respect. 

The young girl, without a suspicion of the 
character^ of her visitor, left me to summon 
the person for whom I had made inquiry ; 
and in a few minutes time, Mrs. Leary herself 
entered from an adjoining room. I saw at a 
glance that she was the woman I remembered 
as mother I 

The face appeared older and more care- 
worn ; but the features were the same, that 
had lived so bng in my memory. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
strange emotions that crowded into my soul 
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on once more beholding my long-lost, un- 
fortunate mother. I know not why I should 
have been so strongly affected. Some may 
argue that a weak intellect is easily excited 
by trifles. They may be correct ; but there 
is another phenomenon. A great passion 
can never have existence in a little soul ; and 
I know that at that moment, a storm of 
strong passions was raging within mine. 

I tried to speak, but could not. Language 
was not made for the thoughts that at that 
moment stirred within me. 

It was not until I had been twice asked 
by my mother, what was my business, that I 
perceived the necessity of saying something. 

But what was I to say ? Tell her that I 
was her son ? 

This was what common sense would have 
dictated ; but, just at that crisis, I did not 
happen to have any sense of this quality 
about me. My thoughts were wandering 
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from the days of childhood up to that hour ; 
they were in as much confusion^ as though 
my brains had been stirred about with a 
wooden spoon. 

I contrived to stammer out something at 
last ; and I believe the words were, " I have 
come to see you." 

" If that is your only busmess/' said my 
mother, " now that you have seen me, you 
may go again." 

How familiar was the sound of her voice ! 
It seemed to have been echoing, for years, 
from wall to wall in the mansion of my 
memory. 

I made no effort to avail myself of the 
permission she had so curtly granted; but 
continued gazing at the two — my eyes alter- 
nately turning from mother to daughter — in 
a manner that must have appeared rude 
enough. 

VOL. II. H 
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" Do you hear me ?'* said the old lady, 
** If you have no business here, why don't 
you go away?" 

There was an energy in her tone that 
touched another chord of memory. " It is 
certainly my mother/* thought I, " and I am 
at home once more." 

My soul was overwhelmed with a thousand 
emotions — more strong than had ever stirred 
it before. I know not whether they were 
of pleasure or of pain: for I could not 
analyse them then, and have never felt them 
before or since. 

My actions were involuntary : for my 
thoughts were too much occupied to guide 
them. 

A sofa stood near ; and, throwing myself 
upon it, I tried to realize the fact : that eleven 
years had passed, since parting with my re- 
latives a boy, and that I had met them again, 
and was a boy no longer ! 
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"Martha!" cried my mother, **go and 
bring a policeman !" I 

The young girl had been gazing at me^ 
long and earnestly. She continued her gaze, 
without heeding the command thus addressed 
to her. 

" Mother/' rejoined she, after an interval, 
" we have seen this man before ; I'm sure I 
have.'^ 

" Did you not once live in Dublin, sir ?*' 
she asked, turning to me. 

" Yes, I once lived there — ^when a boy," I 
answered. 

" Then I must be mistaken," said she ; 
" but I really thought I had seen you there." 

There was something so very absurd in 
this remark, that I could not help noticing it 
— even in my abstracted state of mind ; and 
this very absurdity had the effect of awaken- 
ing me from my reverie. 

It then suddenly occurred to the young girl, 

II 2 
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that she had not been m DubUn since she 
was a child hersolf ; and, at the time she left 
tiiat dty, a young man of my appearance 
could not have been much more than a boy. 

*' Perhaps, I am right after all ?" said she. 
" I do believe that I've seen you in Dublin. 
Mother !" she added, turning to the old lady ; 
" He knows who we are." 

Martha's first remark — about having seen 
me in Dublin — ^brought upon me the earnest 
gaze of my mother. She had often told 
me that when a man I would look like my 
fath^; and perhaps my features awakened 
within her some recollections of the past. 

She came up to me ; and, speaking in a 
low, earnest voice, said : " Tell me who you 
are!" 

I arose to my feet, trembling in every limb. 

" Tell me who you are ! What is your 
name ?" she exclaimed — becoming nearly as 
much excited as myself. 
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I could no longer refrain from declaring 
myself; and I made answer :-— 

« I am the Rolling Stone/' 

Had I been a small and weak man, I 
should have been crushed and suffocated by 
the embraces of my mother and sister — so 
demonstrative were they in their expressions 
of surprise and joy ! 

As soon as our excitement had, to some 
extent, subsided; and we were able to con- 
verse 'n a rational manner, I inquired after 
my brother William. 

** I left him apprenticed to a harness-maker 
in liverpooV' answered my mother. 

" But where is he now ?'* I asked ; " that 
was long ago.'* 

My mother began to weep ; and Martha 
made answer for her. 

"Wiffiam ran away from his master; and 
we have never heard of him since.*' 

I requested to be informed what efforts had 
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been made to find Hm. I was then told 
that my mother had written two or three 
times to the harness-maker ; and from him 
had leamt : that he hadjused every exertion, to 
discover the whereabouts of his runaway 
apprentice, but without success. 

It appeared that my mother never liked to 
hear any one speak of William : for she had 
some unpleasant r^rets at having left him 
behind her in Liverpool* 

I consoled her, by saying that I had plenty 
of money; that William should be adver- 
tised for, and found ; and that we should all 
again live happily together — as we had* in 
years long gone by. 

In all my life I was never more happy than 
oh that evening. The future was full of 
hope. 

It yrzs true that much had yet to be done 
before my purposes could be fully accom- 
plished. But a man with nothing to do. 
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cannot be contented. We must ever have 
something to attain^ or life is not worth the 
having. 

I had yet something to live for. I had 
stiU a task to perform that might require 
much time and toil. I had yet to win 
Lenore I 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MYSTIFIED BT MARTHA. 

The nesct day I had a long conversation with 
my mother — as to what we should do in the 
fiiture. 

It resulted in my proposing, that we should 
return immediately to Liverpool. 

" No I no I** protested she, with an eager, 
ness that astonished me ; *' I cannot think of 
that. I must wait for the return of my 
husband.'' 

•'Yourhiisbandr' 

" Yes ! yes I Mr. Leary. He has gone to 
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California ; but I have reason to believe that 
he win soon be back." 

" Now that you have spoken of /ifm/' said 
I, " please to tell me all about him ; and how 
he has used you since I left home." 

" He has always been very kind to me,'* 
she answered, " very kind indeed. He has 
gone to the diggings in California ; where I 
have no doubt but what he will do well, and 
come back with plenty of money.'* 

'^ But I was told in Dublin that he deserted 
you there/' said I. " Was that very kind 
indeed?'* 

" It is true ; he did leave me there ; but the 
business was doing badly, and he couldn't help 
gomg. I have no doubt but what he was 
sorry for it afterwards.'' 

"Then you followed him here, and lived 
with him again?" 

" Yes ; and we were very happy." 

" But I have been told by Mr. Davis — 

H 3 
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whom you know — that he again deserted you 
here, and ran away to California with an- 
other woman. Is that true?" 

" He did go to California/' answered my 
foolish mother, "and I suppose that Miss 
Davis went with him ; but I blame her more 
than him : for I'm sure she led him astray, or 
he would not have gone with her. How- 
ever, ril not say much against her : for I hear 
she is dead now, poor thing !" 

" Knowing'that she has deserted you twice, 
what leads you to think that he will again 
return to you ?" 

"Because I know that he loves me! He 
was always so kind and afiFectionate. The 
woman, who led him astray, is no longer 
alive to misguide him ; and I know he will 
come back to me." 

" My poor deceived, trusting, foolish mo- 
ther!" 

I only nuittered the words — she did not 
hear them. 
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" Besides/' continued she, '*gold is now 
being found here in Australia. Many of th0 
miners are coming home agam. I'm sure 
he will be among them. It .is true, he is a 
little wild for his years ; but he will not 
always be so. He will return to his vn&; 
and we shall be once more happy/' 

" Mother ! Am I to understand that you 
refuse to accompany me to England?" 

"Rowland, my son,'* said she, in a 
reproachful tone, "how can you ask me to 
go away from here, when I tell you that X 
am every day expecting my husband to re- 
turn? Wait awhile, till he comes; and 
then we will all go together/' 

Certainly to have said anything more to 
her on the subject would have been folly. 
It would be no use in trying to reason with 
her, after that proposal. The idea of my 
going aboard of a ship, on a long voyage, 
accompanied by Mr. Leary-^even supposing 
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the man to have been in the land of the 
living — was too incongruous to be enter- 
tained and at the same time preserve tran- 
quillity of spirit. 

I was tempted to tell her, that Mr. Leary 
had met the reward of his long career of 
crime — or, at least, a part of it — but, when I 
reflected on her extreme delusions concerning 
the man, I feared that such a communication 
might be dangerous to her mind. 

From Martha I learnt what was indeed 
already known to me : that our mother had 
been all along willing and ready to sacrifice 
not only her own happiness, but that of her 
children, for the sake of this vile caitiff. 
My sister told me, that when they reached 
Liverpool, and found that Mr. Leary had 
gone to Sydney, my mother determined to 
follow him immediately ; and that William had 
been left behind in Liverpool, because she 
thought that coming without him she would 
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be better received by the wretch whom she 
called her husband. 

* On reaching Sydney, they had found Mr. 
Leary passing under the name of Mathews. 
He was at first disposed to have nothing to 
do with his Dubh'n wife ; but haying come to 
the knowledge that she was in possession of 
about fifteen pounds of the money received 
for her lease, he changed his mind ; and lived 
with her, imtil he had spent every penny of it 
in drink and dissipation. 

" Until he sailed for California/' said Mar- 
tha, " he used to come every day, and stay 
awhile with mother — whenever he thought 
that he could obtain a shilling by doing so ; 
and then we saw him no more. Ah, Rowland I 
I have had much suflfering since we were 
together. Many days have I gone without 
eating a morsel — in order that money might 
be saved for Mr. Leary. Oh! I hope we 
shall never see him again !" 
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" You never will see him again," said I ; 
" he is gone, where our poor mother will be 
troubled with him no more : he is dead." 

Miartha was an impulsive creature ; and in 
her excitement at hearing the news, ex- 
claimed — 

" Thank God for it 1 No ! no !" she con- 
tinned, as if repenting what she had said^ 
^^ I don't mean that ; but if he is dead, it will 
be well for mother : he will never trouble her 
again.'* 

I made known to my sister all the parti- 
culars of Leary's death. She agreed with 
me in the idea I had already entertained: 
that the intelligence could not with safety be 
communicated to our mother. 

" I don t believe," said Martha, " that 
any woman in this world ever loved a man 
so much as mother does Mr. Leary. I am 
sure, Rowland, it would kill her, to hear what 
you have just told me," 
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f*But we must bring her to know it in 
some way," said I : " She must be told of 
his death : for I can see that she will not con- 
sent to leave Sydney, so long as she believes 
him to be alive. We cannot return to Eng- 
land, and leave her here ; and it is evident 
she won't go with us, while she thinks there 
is the slightest chance of his coming back. 
We must tell her that he is dead, and take 
chance of the consequences.'* 

My sister made no rejoinder to my pro- 
posal ; and, while speaking, I fancied that 
my words, instead of being welcome, were 
having an unpleasant eflfect upon her ! 

Judging by the expression upon her fea- 
tures, I did not think it was fear for the 
result of any communication I might make 
to our mother; though what caused it, I 
could not guess. 

Whenever I had spoken about returning 
to Europe, I observed that my sister did not 
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appear at all gratified with my proposal, but 
the contrary ! 

I could not comprehend, why she should 
object to an airangement, that was intended 
for the happiness of all. There was some 
mystery about her behaviour, that was soon to 
receive an elucidation — to me as unexpected, 
as it was painful. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MY MOTHER MAD I 

I WAS anxious at once to set sail for Liver- 
pool — taking my mother and sister along 
with me. Of the money I had brought from 
San Francisco, there was still left a sufficient 
sum to accomplish this purpose ; but should 
I remain much longer in Sydney, it would not 
be enough. I had determined not to leave 
my relatives in the colony; and the next 
day a long consultation took place, between 
myself and Martha, as to how we should 
induce our mother to return to England. 
My idea was, to let her know that Leary was 
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dead — then tell her plainly of the crime he 
had committed^ as also the manner of his 
death. Surely^ on knowing these things^ she 
would no longer remain blind to his wicked- 
ness ; but would see the folly of her own con- 
duct^ and try to forget the past^ in a future, 
to be happily spent in the society of her 
children? 

So fancied I. To my surprise, Martha 
seemed opposed to this plan of action ; 
though without assigning any very definite 
reasons for opposing it 

**Why not be contented, and live here, 
Rowland?*' said she; ^'Australia is a fine 
country ; and thousands are ev^ year coming 
to it from England. If we were^ there, we 
would probably wish to be back here. Then 
why not remain where we are?'* 

My sister may have thought this argument 
very ratbnal, and likely to affect me. It did ; 
but in a different way from that intended. Per- 
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>s my desire to return to Lenore hindered ' 
me from appreciating the truth it contained. 

I left Martha, undetermined how to act, 
and a good deal dissatisfied with the resoK 
of our interview. It had produced within 
me a vague setise of pain. I could not ima- 
gine ^hy my sister was so unwilling to leave 
the eolotiy ; which she evidently was. 

I was desirous to do everything in my 
pow^^ to make my new*found relatives happy. 
I could not thbk of leaving them, once more 
unprotected and in poverty ; and yet 1 could 
not, 'even for them, resign the only hope I 
bad of again seeing Lenore. 

I returned to the hotd, where I was stay- 
ing. My thoughts were far from being plea- 
sant companions ; and I took up a news- 
papeir, in hopes of finding some relief from 
the reflections that harassed my spirit. Al- 
most the first paragraph that came under my 
eye was the fdlowing:— • 
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" Another Atrocity in Californu.— - 
" Murder op an Engush Subject. — ^We 
" have just received reKable inforamtion of 
** another outrage having been committed in 
** California^ on one of those who have been 
** so unfortunate as to leave these shores for 
'' that land of bloodshed and crime. It ap- 
" pears, from the intelligence we have re- 
** ceived, that a woman was, or was supposed 
*^ to have been murdered, at the diggings 
/' near Sonora. The American population of 
" the place, inspired by their prejudices against 
*^ English colonists from Australia, and by 
" their love for what, to them, seems a 
" favourite amusement — ^Lynch Law— seized 
" the first man from the colonies they could 
** find ; and hung him upon the nearest tree ! 

" We understand the unfortunate victim 
" of this outrage is Mr. Mathews — a highly 
" respectable person from this city. We 
'* call upon the Government of the Mother 
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" Country to protect Her Majesty^s subjects 
** from these constantly recuning outrages of 
'^ lawless American mobs. Let it demand 
" of the United States Government, that the 
'^ perpetrators of this crime shall be brought 
** to punishment. That so many of Her 
** Majesty *s loyal subjects have been mur- 
** deredy by blind infuriated mobs of Yankees, 
" is enough to make any true Englishman 
" blush with shame for the Government that 
" permits it 

" There is one circumstance connected with 
•* the above outrage, which illustrates Ame- 
" rican character ; and which every English- 
" man will read with disgust. When the 
" rope was placed around the neck of the un- 
" fortunate victim, a young man stepped for- 
'^ ward, and claimed him as his father ! This 
'* same ruffian gave the word to the mob, to 
" pull the rope that hoisted their unfortunate 
" victim into eternity ! So characteristic a 
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" piece of Americaa wit was, of course, re- 
** ceived by a yell of laughter fix)m the sense- 
^ less mob. Comment oH this case is un- 
" jDecessary/' 

Regarding this article as] a literary cu- 
riosity, I purchased a copy of the paper 
containing it ; by preserving which, I have 
been enabled here to reproduce it in ex- 
tenso. 

On reading the precious statement, one 
thing became very plain ; that my mother 
could not remain much longer ignorant 
of Mr. Leary's death ; and,' therefore, the 
sooner it should be communicated to her, in 
some delicate manner, the better it might 
be. It must be done, either by Martha or 
myself and at once. 

I returned forthwith to the house— in time 
to witness a scene of great excitement. My 
mother had just read in the Sydney paper, 
the article above quoted; and the only de- 
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scription I can give, of the condition into 
which it had thrown her, would be to say, 
that she was mad — a raving lunatic ! 

Some women, on the receipt of similar 
news, would have fainted. A little cold 
water, or hartshorn, woidd have restored them 
to consciousness ] and their sorrows would in 
time have become subdued. My mother's grief 
was not of this evanescent kind. Affection for 
Mathew Leary absorbed her whole soul; which 
had received a mortal wound, on learning the 
fate that had unexpectedly, but justly, befallen 
the wretch. 

" Rowland I" she screamed out, as I entered 
the house ! " He is dead ! He is murdered. 
He has been hung innocently, by a mob of 
wretches in California." 

I resolved to do what is sometimes called 
" taking the bull by the horns." 

" Yes, you are right, mother," said I. " If 
you mean Mr. Leary, he was hung inno- 
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cently : for the men who did the deed were 
guilty of no wrong. Mathew Leary de- 
served the &te that has beMen him." 

My mother's intellect appeared to have beoi 
sharpened by her a£Qiiction ; for she seemed 
to remember every word of the article she 
had read. 

"Rowland!** she screamed, "you have come 
from California. You aided in murdering 
him. Ha ! It was you who insulted him 
in the hour of death, by calling him fether. 
O God ! it was you." 

The idea of my insulting Mathew Leaiy, 
by calling him fether, seemed to me the 
most wonderful and original conception, that 
ever emanated from the human mind. 

" Ha !" continued my mother, hissing out 
the words. " It was you that gave the word 
to the others— the word that brought him 
to death ? You are a murderer ! You are 
not my son ! I curse you ! Take my curse 
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and b^one 1 No ; don't go yet ! Wait 'till 
I've done with you !" 

As she said this, she made 'a rush at tee; 
-and, before I could get beyond her reach, a 
handful of hair was plucked from my head 1 

When finally hindered from farther assail- 
ing me, she commenced dragging out her 
own hair, all the while raving like a maniac 1 

She became so violent at length, that it was 
found Accessary to tie her down ; and, act- 
ing under the orders of a physician, who had 
been suddenly summoned to the house, I 
took my departure — leaving poor Martha, 
weeping by the side. of a frantic woman, 
whom we had the misfortune to call mother. 

How long to me appeared the hours of that 
dreary night. I passed them in an agony of 
-thought, that would have been sufficient 
punishment, even for Mr. Learj'— supposing 
him to have been possessed of a soul capable 
of feeling it. 

VOL. II. I 
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I actually made such reflection ^ile toss* 
ing upon my sleepless coudh ! 

It had one good effect : it summoned icason 
to my aid; and I asked myself: Why was 
I not like him^ with a soul incapable of 
sorrow ? What was there to caixse me the 
agony I was enduring ? I was yoxmg, and 
in good health : why was I not happy ? 
Because my mother had gone mad with 
grief for the death of a widced man? 
Surely that could be no cause for the misery 
I myself suffered, or should not have been 
to a person of proper sense ? My mother 
had been guilty of folly, and was reaping 
its reward. Why should I allow mysdf 
to be punished also ? It could not aid her : 
why should I give way to it ? 

" But your sister is also in sorrow,** whis« 
pered some demon into the ear of my spirit, 
** and how can you be Happy ?" 

" So are thousands of others in sorrow, 
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and ever will be/* answered reason. " Let 
those be happy who can. The fool who 
makes himself wretched because others are, 
will ever meet misery, and ever deserve it/' 

Selfish reason counselled in vain : for care 
had mounted my soul, and could not be cast 
off. 



1 2 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A MELANCHOLY END. 

The next morning, I was forbidden by the 
physician to come into my mother's pre- 
sence. 

He said, that her life depended on her 
being kept tranquil; and he had learnt 
enough to know, that nothing would be more 
certain to injure her than the sight of myself. 
He feared that she would have an attack of 
brain fever ; which would probably have a fetal 
termination. 

I saw Martha; and conversed with her 
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for a few minutes. My poor sister had also 
passed a sleepless night ; and, like myself, was 
in great distress of mind. 

Her affliction was even greater than mine : 
for she had never, like me, been separated 
from her mother. 

The physician's fears were too soon re- 
alized, fiefore the day passed, he pro* 
nounced his patient to be under a dan* 
gerous attack of brain fever — a disease thatj 
in New South Wales, does not trifle long 
with its victims. 

That night the suflFerings of my unhappy 
mother ceased — I hope, for ever. 

For all that had passed, I felt sincere sorrow 
at her loss. For years had I been anticipating 
an exquisite pleasure — ^in sometime finding 
my relatives and providing them with a good 
home. I had found my mother tit last; 
only to ^ve me a fresh sorrow — and then 
behold her a corpse I 
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If this narrfitive Intd been a work of fiction^ 
I should perhaps have sfaaped it m a different 
fashion. I should have told how all my long 
cherished anticipations had been happly real- 
ized. In dealing with fiction, we can com- 
mand, even fate, to fulfil our desires ; but in 
a narrative of real adventures, we must deal 
with fate as it has presented itself, however 
much it may be opposed to our ideas of 
dramatic justice. 

There are moments, generally met in 
affliction, when the most incredulous man 
may become the slave of superstition. Such 
was the case with myself, at that crisis, when 
sorrow for the loss of my mother, was 
strong upon me. I began to fBUcy that my 
presence boded death to every acquaintance 
or friend, with whom I chanced to come in 
ccmtact. 

Memory brought before me, the fate of 
Hiram, on our " prospectmg " expedition in 
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California ; as also the mdancholy end of the 
unfortunate Richard Guinane. 

My truest friend^ Stormy Jack, had met 
a violent death, soon after coming to reside 
with me ; and now, immediately after find- 
ing my mother, I had to follow her remains 
to the grave ! 

« « « ^ 

Soon after we had buried our mother, I 
consulted Martha, as to what we should do« 
I WBiB stiU desirous of returning to liver* 
pool; and~, of course, taking iny sister along 
with me. I proposed that we should start, 
without further loss of time. 

*\ I am sorry you are not pleased with the 
colony,'* said she. " I know you would be, 
if you were to stay here a little longer. 
Then you would never wish to return." 

" Do not think me so foolish," I answered, 
*' as to believe that I have come to this place 
with the intention of remaining ; and wisk 
to leave it, without giving it a fair trial. 
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I came here on business, that is now accom* 
plished ; and why should I stay longer^ when 
business calls me elsewhere ?'' 

"Rowland, my brother!" cried Martha, 
commencing to weep. "Why will you go 
and forsake me ?'* 

" I do not wish to forsake you, Martha,** 
said I. " On the contrary, I wish you to go 
along with me. I am not a penniless adven- 
turer now ; and would not ask you to accom* 
pany me to Liverpool, if I were not able to 
provide you with a home there, I offer you 
that, sister. Will you accept of it ?" 

" Rowland ! Rowland I !*' she exdaimed; 
" do not leave me ! You are, perhaps, the 
only relative I have in the world. Oh \ you 
will not desert me." 

"Silence, Martha," said I. "Do not 
answer me again in that manner ; or we part > 
immediately, and p^haps for ever. Did you 
not understand me ? I asked you to go with 
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tne to Liverpool; and you answer, by in* 
treating me not to desert you^ Say you 
are willing'! to go with me ; or let me know 
the reason why you are not r* 

" 1 do not wish to go to Liverpool," re- 
plied she ; '^ I do not wish to leave Sydney. I 
have lived here several years. It is my home ; 
and I don't like to leave it — I cannot leave 
it, Rowland!" 

Though far from a satisfactory answer, I 
saw it was all I was likely to get, and that I 
should have to be contented with it. I asked no 
further questions — the subject was too painful. 

I suspected that my sister's reasons for not 
wishing to leave Sydney, were akin to 
those that had hindered my mother from 
consenting to go with me. In all likelihood, 
my poor sister had some Mr. Leary for whom 
she was waiting ; and for whom she was suf- 
fering a similar infatuation ? 

It was an unpleasant reflection; and aroused 

I 3 
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all the sdfishness of my nature. I asked 
myself: why I should not seek my own hap- 
piness in preference to looking after that of 
others, and meeting with worse than disap- 
pointment ? 

Perhaps it was selfishness that had caused 
me to cross the Pacific in search of my re* 
latioDS ? I am inclined to think it was : for 
I certainly did fancy, that, the way to 
secure my own happiness was to find them 
and endeavour to make them happy. Aa 
my efforts had resulted in disappointment, 
why should I follow the pursuit any longer^ 
at least, in the same fashion ? 

My sister was of age. She was entitled 
to be left to herself — in whatever way she 
wished to seek her own welfare. She had at 
right to remain in the colony, if she chose to 
do so. 

I could see the absurdity of her trying to 
keep me from Lenore ; and could therefore 
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concede to her the right of remaining in the 
colony. Her motive for remaining in Syd* 
ney, might he as strong as mine was for 
returning to Liverpool ? 

I had the full affection of a brother for 
Martha ; and yet I could be persuaded to 
leave her behind. Should I succeed m over- 
coming Jier objections — or in any manner 
force her to accompany me — perhaps mis- 
fortune might be the result ; and then the 
fault would be mine. 

At this time, there were many inducements 
for my remaining in the colonies. Astound- 
ing discoveries of gold were being daily made 
in Victoria ; and the diggings of New South 
Wales were richly rewarding all those who 
toiled in them. 

Moreover, I had been somewhat fascinated 
by the free, romantic life of the gold- hunter ; 
and was strongly tempted once more to try 
my fortune upon the gold fields. 
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StiU there was a greater attraction in livers 
pool. I had heen too long absent from 
Lenore ; and must return to her. The de- 
sire of making money, or ot aiding my rda* 
tives, could no longer detain me. 1 must 
learn, whether the future was worth warring 
for — whether my reward was to be, Lenore. 

I told my sister that I should not any more 
urge her to accompany me — that I should go 
alone, and leave her, with my best wishes for 
her future welfare. I did not even require 
her to tell me the true reasons why she was 
not willing to leave Sydney : for I was deter- 
mined we should part in friendship. I merely 
remarked that, we must no more be lost to^ 
each other's knowledge ; but that we should 
correspond regularly. I impressed upon her at 
parting — ever to remember that she had a 
brother to whom she could apply, in case 
her unexplained conduct should ever bring 
regret. 
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My sister seemed much affected by my part- 
ing words; and I could tell that her motive 
for remaining behind was one of no ordinary 
strength. I resolved, before leaving her, to 
place her beyond the danger of immediate 
want^ 

A woman, apparently respectable, wished 
some one with a little money to join her in 
the same business, in which my mother and 
Martha had been engaged. 

I was able to give my sister what money 
the woman required ; and^ before leaving, I 
had the satisfaction to see her established in 
the business, and settled in a comfortable 
home. 

^ There was nothing farther to detain me in 
Sydney — nothing, as I fondly fancied, but 
the sea between myself and Lenore! 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

NEWS FROM LENORE. 

A LARGE clipper ship was about to sail for 
Liverpool ; and I paid it a visit — in order to 
inspect the accommodations it might afford 
for a passenger. 

I made up my mind to go by 'this vessel ; 
and selected a berth in the second cabin. 
Before leaving the clipper, I came in contact 
with her steward ; and was surprised at find- 
ing in him an old acquaintance. 

I was agreeably surprised: for it was 
Mason — the man who had been steward of 
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the ship Lenore — already known to the reader, 
as one of the men, who had assisted in set- 
ting me right with Mrs. Hyland and her 
daughter. Mason was pleased to meet me 
again ; and we had a talk over old times. 

He told me, that since leaving Liverpool he 
had heard of Adkins ; that he was the first 
officer of an American ship ; and had won the 
reputation of being a great bully. 

I told the steward in return that I had heard 
of Adkins myself at a later date — that I had 
in fact, seen him, in California, where I had 
been a witness to his death, and that he had 
been killed for indulging in the very pro* 
pensity spoken of. 

Mason and Adkins had never been friends, 
when sailing together ; and I knew that this 
bit of information would not be received by the 
old steward in any very unpleasant manner. 
Nor was I mistaken. 

" You remember Mrs. Hyland, and her 
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daughter ?^' said Mason, as we continued to 
talk. " What am I thinking of? Of course 
you do : since in Liverpool the captain's 
house was almost your home/' 

" Certainly/* I answered ; " I can never 
forget themJ' 

On saying this, I spoke the words of truth. 

" Mrs. Hyland is now living in London," 
the steward continued. "She is residing 
with her daughter, who is married." 

" What !" I exclaimed, "Lenore Hyland-— 
married ?" 

" Yes. Have you not heard of it ? She 
married the captain of a ship in the Australia 
trade ; who, after the marriage, took her and 
her mother to London." 

"Are you sure — ^that — that — you cannot 
be mistaken?" I asked, gasping for breath. 

" Yes, quite swe," replied Mason. "What's 
the matter ? you don't appear to be pleased at 
it?" 
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" Oh nothing — nothing. But what reason 
have you for thinking she is married?" I 
asked, trying to appear indifferent. 

*^ Only that I heard so. Besides, I saw 
her at the Captain's house in London ;* where 
I called on business. I had some notion of 
going a voyage with him." 

" But are you sure the person you saw was 
Lenore — ^the daughter of Captain Hyland ?" 

" Certainly. How could I be mistaken ? 
You know I was at Captain Hyland's house 
several times, and saw her there — to say no- 
thing of that scene we had with Adkins, 
when we were all in Liverpool together. I 
could not be mistaken : for I spoke to her the 
time I was at her house in London. She 
was married about two years before to the 
captain of the Australian ship — a man old 
enough to be her father." 

What reason had I to doubt Mason's 
word ? None. 
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I went ashore with a soul-sickening sen- 
sation, that caused me to wish myself as free 
from the cares of this life, as the mother I 
had lately lowered into her grave. 

How dark seemed the world ! 

The sun seemed no longer shining, to give 
light ;* but only to warm my woe. 

The beacon that had been guiding my 
actions so brightly and well, had become sud- 
denly extinguished; and I was left in a 
night of sorrow, as dark, as I should have 
deserved, had my great love been for crime 
instead of Lenore ! 

What had I done to be cursed with 
this, the greatest, misfortune Fate can be- 
stow ? 

Where was my reward for the wear of 
body and soul, through long years of toil, 
and with that conscientious and steadfast 
spirit, the wise tell us, must surely win? 
What had I won ? Only an immortal woe ! 
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Thenceforth was I to be in truth, a " Roll- 
ing Stone :'^ for the only attraction that 
could have bound me to one place, or to 
anything — even to life itself; — had for ever 
departed from my souL 

The world before me seemed not the one 
through which I had been hitherto straying. 
I seemed to have fallen from some bright 
field df manly strife, down, far down, into a 
dark and dreary land — there to wander friend- 
less; unheeded and unloved^ vainly seeking 
for sompthing, I knew not what, and with- 
out the hope, or even the desire of finding 
itl 

I could not blame Lenore. She had 
broken no faith with me : none had been 
plighted between us. I had not even talked 
to her of love. 

Had she promised to await my return — 
had dhe ever confessed any afiection for me--— 
some indignation, or contempt for her per- 
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fidy, might have arisen to rescue me from 
my fearful reflections. 

But I was denied even this slight source 
of consolation. There was nothing for 
which I could blame her — nothing to aid 
me in conquering the hopeless passion, that 
still burned within my soul. 

I had been a fool to build such a vast 
superstructure of hope on a foundation so 
flimsy and fanciful. 

It had fallen ; and every faculty of my 
mind seemed crushed amid the ruins. 

In one way only was I fortunate. I was 
in a land where gold fields of extraordinary 
richness, had been discovered ; and I knew, 
that there is no occupation followed by man- 
calculated to so much concentrate his thoughts 
upon the present, and abstract them firom 
the past — as that of gold hunting. 

Join a new rush to the gold fields, all 
ye who are weary in soul, and sorrow-laden. 
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and the past will soon sink unheeded under 
the excitement of the present. 

I knew that this was the very thing I now 
required ; and, from the moment of receiv- 
ing the unwelcome tidings communicated 
hy Mason, I relmquishcd all thought of 
returning to Liverpool. 

I did not tell my sister Martha of this 
sudden change in my designs ; hut, request- 
ing her not to write, until she should first 
hear from me, I bade her farewell — leaving 
her in great grief, at my departure. 

Twenty-four hours after, I was passing out 
of the harbour of Sydney — in a steamer 
bound for the city of Melbourne. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE VICTORIA DIGGINGS. 

My passage from Sydney to Melbourne, was 
made in the steamer ** Shamrock ;'' and, after 
landing on the shore of Port Philip, I tried 
to believe myself free from all that could 
attract my thoughts to other lands. 

I endeavoured to fancy myself once more 
a youth — with everything to win, and no- 
thing to lose. 

The scenes I encountered in the young 
colony, favoured my efforts; and after a 
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time, I began to take an inta*est in much 
that was transpiring around me. 

I could not very well^do otherwise : since, 
to a great deal I saw in Melbourne, my at- 
tention was called, in a most disagreeable 
manner* 

Never ^had I been amongst so large a 
population, where society was in so uncivi- 
lized a condition. The number of men and 
women encountered in the streets in a state 
of beastly intoxication — the number of both 
sexes, to be seen with black eyes, and other 
evidences, that told of many a mutual "^mis- 
understanding," — the horridly profane lan- 
guage issuing out of the public houses, as 
you passed them — in short, everything that 
met either the eye or ear of the stranger, 
proclaimed to ,him, in a sense not to be mis- 
taken, that Melbourne must be the abode 
of a depraved people. There, for the first 
time in my life, I saw men allowed to take 
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their seats at the breakfast tables of an 
hotels while io a state of staggering intoxicaf 
tion ! 

With much that was disgusting to wit- 
ness, there were some spectacles that were 
rather amusing. A majority of the mea 
seen walking the streets-— or encountered in 
the bar-rooms of public houses — carried grand 
riding whips ; and a great many wore glittering 
spurs — who had never been upon the back of 
horse ! 

The hotel keepers of Melbourne did not 
care for the custom of respectable people, 
just landed in the colony ; but preferred the 
patronage of men from the mines — diggers 
who would deposit with them, the proceeds of 
their labour, in bags of gold dust ; and re- 
main drunk, until told there was but five 
pounds of the deposit left — just enough to 
carry them back to the diggings ! 

I am not speaking of Melbourne at the 
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present time; but the Melbourne of ten 
years ago. It is now a fine city, where a 
part of all the world^s produce may be ob- 
tained for a reasonable price. Most of the 
inhabitants of the Melbourne of 1853 — owing 
to the facility of acquiring the means — have 
long since killed themselves off by drink and 
dissipation ; and a population of more respect- 
able citizens, from the mother country, now 
supply their places. 

I made but a short stay in this colonial 
Gomorrah. Disgusted with the city, and 
everything in it, a few days after my arrival, 
I started off for the M*Ivor diggings. 

I travelled in company with several others, 
who were going to the same place — to which 
we had "chartered" a horse and dray for 
carrying our " swags." 

One of my travelling companions was 
drunk, the night before leaving Melbourne ; 
and, in consequence, could eat no breakfast 

VOL. II. K 
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OD the morning when we were about to start 
He had neglected to provide himself with food 
for the journey ; and depended on getting his 
meals at eating-houses along the road. 

Before the day was over, he had become 
very hungry ; but would not accept of any 
food offered him by the others. 

" No thank'ee,'* he would say, when asked 
to have something. *' Til wait. We shall stop 
at a coffee-house before night ; and I'll make 
it a caution to the man as keeps it. Ill eat 
all before me. My word ! but I'll make it a 
warning to him, whoevw he be. Hell n<^ 
want to keep a coffee-house any longer.'* 

This curious threat was repeated several 
times during the day ; and we all expected, 
when evening should arrive, to see some- 
thing wonderful in the way of consuming 
provisions. 

We at length reached the coffee-house, 
where we intended to stay for the night; and 
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called for oxir dinners. When told to sit 
down, we did so ; and there was placed before 
us a shoulder of mutton, from which, as was 
evident by the havoc made upon it, several 
hungry men had already dined. 

A loaf, baked in the ashes — known in the 
colonies as a " damper" — some tea, in which 
had been boiled a little sugar ; some salt ; and 
a pickle bottle with some dirty vinegar in it, 
were the concomitants of the shoulder, or 
" knuckle" of mutton. I had sate down to 
many such meals before ; and was therefore 
in DO way disappointed. But the man who 
had been all day without eating seemed to be 
very differently affected. According to cus- 
tom, he had to prepay his four shillings, 
before taking his seat at the table ; and on 
seeing what he was to get for his money, he 
seemed rather chagrined. 

" My word !" cried he ; " ' I did say that 
Td make it a warning to the landlord; but 

k2 
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my word ! — he's made it a warning to me. 
I sate down hungry, but I shall get up 
starvmg/' 

None of us could reasonably doubt the 
truth, thus naively enunciated by our travel- 
ling companion. 

After reaching the diggings at M*Ivor, I 
entered into partnership vnth one of the men, 
who had travelled with me from Melbourne. 
We purchased a tent and tools ; and at once 
set to work to gather gold. 

Judge Lynch was very much wanted on 
the diggings of M'lvor — as well as throughout 
all Victoria, during the first three years after 
gold had been discovered there. 

Those, who claimed to be the most re- 
spectable of the colonists, did not want an 
English colony disgraced by " Lynch Law" — 
a wonderful bugbear to the English ear — so 
they allowed it to be disgraced by ten times 
the number of thefts and robberies than ever 
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took place in California — which they were 
pleased to style " the land of bloodshed and 
crime." 

In California miners never required to take 
their tools home with them at night. They 
could leave them on their claims; and be 
confident of finding them there next morn- 
ing. It was not so in Victoria : where the 
greatest care could not always prevent the 
digger from having such property stoFen. I 
have seen — in a copy of the ** Melbourne 
Argus/Vof November 5th, 1852 — two hun- 
dred and sixty-six advertisements offering 
rewards for stolen property ! Yet " The Lon- 
don Times/' November 6th, 1852, speaks of 
these same colonies in the following terms :— 
" It is gratifying to learn that English love of 
law and common sense there predominate." 

As most of the thefts there committed 
were of articles, too insignificant to pay for 
advertising their loss, the reader may imagine 
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what was the state of society in Victoria at 
that time ; and how far ^^ English lore of law 
and common sense predominated !" 

It was only one of the thousand falsehoods 
propagated by the truculent scribblers of this 
unprincipled journal ; and for which they may 
some day be called to account. 

But few of those, who committed crimes 
in the diggings, were ever brought to trial; 
or in any way made answerable for their mis- 
deeds. Prisoners wer^ sometimes sent down 
to Melbourne to be tried ; but as no one wished 
to be at an expense of thirty or forty potinds, 
travel a hundred miles, and lose three or four 
weeks of valuable time to prosecute them, 
the result was usually an acquittal ; and crime 
was committed with impunity. 

While at M'lvor, a thief entered my tent 
during my absence from it ; and stole there- 
from a spyglass that had been given me by 
Captain Hyland — with some other Utile arti-» 
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eles that I had carried long and far, and 
valued in propc^tion. 

I afterwards got back the glass by the aid of 
the police ; and very likely might have had the 
thief oonvicted and punished — had I felt in- 
clined to forsake a good claim ; take a long 
journey to Melbourne, and spend about forty 
pounds in appearing against him ! 

As I did not wish to undertake all this 
trouble pro bono publico^ the criminal re- 
mained unpunished. 

Becoming tired of M'lvor, I went on to 
Fryer's Creek. I there met with a fellow- 
passenger from California — named Edmund 
Lee — ^with whom I joined partnership ; but 
after toiling awhile without much success, 
we proceeded to a large rush at J(ones' Creek — 
a distance of thirty-five miles from Fryer's. 

We started in the aftiernoon ; and stopped 
the first night at a place called Castlemain. 
That evening I saw more drunken men 
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than I had met duriDg a whole year spent 
in the diggings of California — where the sale 
of intoxicating liquor was unrestricted, while 
on the gold fields of Victoria it was strictly 
prohibited by law I Indeed, about four hun- 
dred mounted troopers and policemen were 
in Castlemain at the time, for the purpose of 
maintaining " English law and order " and 
those selling intoxicating drinks were liable 
to a fine of fifty pounds or imprisonment, or 
both ! One vice, so prevalent in California, 
was not to be observed on the gold fields of 
Victoria. In the latter there were no gam- 
bling-houses. 

After leaving Castlemain, we walked about 
twenty-five miles; and stopped all night at 
•* Simpson's Station." 

On this pasture I was told there were six- 
teen thousand head of sheep. 

Before reaching Simpson's, we passed a 
station, on which the sheep were infested 
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^ith a disease, resembling the " shab." Car- 
casses of the dead were everywhere to be seen ; 
and those, that were still alive, were hardly 
fible to drag along the few locks of wool 
clinging to their sky-coloured skins 1 

On Sunday, the 14 th day of August, 
1853, we reached the diggings on Jones' 
Creek ; where we found about ten thousand 
people, but no place where we could procure 
a meal of victuals, or a night's lodging ! 

That the reader may have some idea of 
the hardships to which diggers were then 
often exposed, I shall make known of the 
manner of our life, while residing at Jones' 
Creek. 

We first purchased some blankets ; and 
with these, some poles and pieces of string, we 
constructed a sort of tent. At none of the 
stores could we find a utensil for cooking meat ; 
and we were compelled to broil it over the fire 
on the end of a stick. Sometimes we could buy 
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bread that had come from Bendigo ; for which 
we had to pay six shillings the loaf of three 
and a half pounds weight ! When unable 
to get thisi we had to purchase flour at a 
proportionate pice ; knead it into dough ; and 
roast it in the ashes. 

There was no place of amusement at Jones' 
Creek ; and a strong police force was stationed 
there, to suppress the sale of liquors; or, 
rather, to arrest those who sold it ; and also 
to hunt diggers for what was called the ^' Gold 
Licence." 

The precious metal at this place was found 
very unevenly distributed through the gullies'; 
and while some were making fortunes by 
collecting it, others were getting next to 
nothing. 

The gold was found in " nuggets'* — ^lying 
in " pockets'* of the slate rock ; and not a 
fragment could be obtained till these pockets 
had been explored. 
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The day afiter our arrival, my partner and 
I marked off two claims. Being unable to 
hold them both, we took our choice of the 
two ; and gave the other one away to some 
meh| with whom we had become slightly ac- 
quainted. 

The top earth from both claims was re* 
moved — disclosing not a speck of gold in that 
we had retained; while twenty-four pounds 
weight were picked out — without washing — 
from the daim we had given away ! 

Lee and I remained at Jones' Creek three 
weeks; worked hard; made nothing; and 
then started back for Fryer's, where our late 
partners were still toiling. 

On our way back we halted for dinner — 
where some men with a dray load of stores, 
— on their way to one of the diggings ; had 
also stopped for their mid-day meal. 

We had neglected to bring any sugar with 
us ; and wished to buy some for om coffee. 
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The men with the dray did not wish to sell 
any ; but we insisted on having it at any price. 

"We'll let you have a pannikin full of 
sugar/' said one, " but shall charge you ten 
shillings for it." 

" All right," said my companion, Edmund 
Lee. " It's cheap enough — considering." 

The man gave us the sugar; and then re- 
fused to take the money ! He was not so 
avaricious, as we had supposed. He had 
thought, by asking ten times the usual pricey 
to send us away, without being obliged to 
part with what he might himself soon stand in 
need of! 

On the evening of the second day of our 
journey, about nine o'clock, we reached the 
banks of Campbell's Creek — ^within four miles 
of the place we were making for. 

Rain had been falling all the day ; and the 
stream was so swollen, that we could not 
safely cross it in the darkness. 
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The rain continued falling, and we spread 
our wet blankets on the ground. We prayed 
in vain for sleep ; since we got none through- 
out that long, dreary night. 

Next morning we arose early — more weary 
than when we had lain down; and, after 
fording the stream, we kept on to Fryer's 
Creek — which we reached in a couple of 
hours. 

We had been without food, since the noon 
of the day before; and from the way we 
swallowed our breakfast, our former mates 
might have imagined we had eaten nothing 
during the whole time of our absence ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE STOLEN NUGGET. 

I WORKED a daim in German GuDy, Fryer's 
Creek, in partnership with two men, of whom 
I knew very little ; and with whom — except 
during our hours of labour — I held scarce any 
intercourse. 

One of them was a married man ; and 
dwelt in a large tent with his wife and family. 
The other lived by himself in a very small 
tent — that stood near that of his mate. 
Though both were strangers to me, these 
men knew each other well ; or, at all events. 
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had been associates for several months. I had 
been taken into their partnership, to enable 
them to work a daim, which had proved too 
extensive for two. The three of us, thus 
temporarily acting together, were not what is 
called on the diggings ^'r^ular mates;" 
though my two partners stood to one another 
in this relationship. 

The claim proved much better than they 
had expected ; and I could tell, by their be- 
haviour, that they felt some regret, at having 
admitted me into the partnership. 

We were about three weeks engaged in 
completing our task, when the gold we had 
obtained was divided into three equal por- 
tions — each taking his share. The expenses 
incurred in the work were then settled ; and 
the partnership was considered at an end— • 
each being free to go where he pleased. 

On the morning after, I was up at an early 
hour; but, early as it was, I noticed that the 
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little tent, belonging to the single man, was no 
longer in its place. I thought its owner 
might have pitched it in a fresh spot ; but, on 
looking all around, I could not see it. 

My reflection was; that the single mai^ 
must have gone away from the ground. 

I did not care a straw, whether he had or 
. not. If I had a wish one way or the other, 
it was to know that he had gone : for he was 
an individual whose room would by most 
people have been preferred to his company^ 
For all that, I was somewhat surprised at his 
disappearance ; first, because he had not said 
anything of his intention to take leave of us 
in that unceremonious manner ; and, secondly, 
because, I did not expect him to part from 
his mate, until some quarrel should separate 
them. As I had heard no dispute — and 
one could not have occurred, without my 
hearing it — the man's absence was a mystery 
to me. 
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It was soon after explained by his com- 
rade ; who came over to my tent, as I sup- 
pose, for that very purpose. 

" Have you noticed," said he, ** that Tom'^ 
gone away ?" 

" Yes," I answered ; " I see that his tent 
has been removed ; and I supposed that he 
had gone." 

"When I woke up this morning,'* con- 
tinued the married man, " and saw that he 
had left between two days, I was never more 
surprised in my life." 

" Indeed !" 

" I had a good deal of respect for Tom, and 
fancied he had the same for me. I thought 
we should work together, as long as we stayed 
on the diggings ; and for him to leave, without 
saying a word about his going, quite stunned 
me. My wife, however, was not at all sur- 
prised at it — when I told her that he had 
gone away. She said she expected it ; an4 
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only wondered he had had the cheek to stay 
80 long. 

*' I asked her what she meant. By way of 
reply she brought me this nugget." 

As the man finished speaking, he produced 
from his pocket a lump of gold — weighing 
about eighteen ounces— and held it up before 
my eyes. 

" But what has this to do with your part- 
ner's leaving you ?" I asked. 

"That's just the question I put to my 
wife," said the man. 

" And what answer did she make ?" 

" She said, that : after we had been about a 
week working in the claim, she was one day 
making some bread ; and when she had used 
up the last dust of flour in the tent, she found 
that she wanted a handful to sprinkle ov^ 
the outside of the damper — to keep it from 
sticking to the pan. With her hands in the 
dough, she didn't care to go to the store for 
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aDy ; but stepped across to Tom's tent to get 
a little out of his bag. There was no harm 
in this : for we were so well acquainted with 
him, that we knew he would not consider it 
much of a liberty. My wife had often before 
been into his hut, to borrow different artides ; 
and Tom knew of it, and of course had said, 
all right. Well, on the day I am speaking 
of, she went in after the flour ; and, on putting 
her hand into the bag to take some out, she 
laid her fingers on this here lump of yellow 
metal. Don't you see it all now ? It's plain 
as a pike-staff. Tom had found the nugget^ 
while working alone in the daim ; and intended 
to keep it for himself, without letting either 
of us know anything about it. He was going 
to rob us of our share of the gold. He 
has turned out a d d thief." 

" Certainly it looks like it," said I. 

" I know it," emphatically asserted Tom's 
old assodate. ** I know it : for he has worked 
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with me all the time he has been on the 
diggings ; and he had no chance to get this 
nugget anywhere else. Besides, his having 
it hid in the flour-bag is proof that he didn't 
come honestly by it. He never intended to 
let us know anything about it. My wife is a 
sharp woman ; and could see all this, the mo- 
ment she laid her hands upon the nugget. 
She didn't let it go neyther ; but brought it 
away with her. When Tom missed it — which 
he must have done that very day — he never 
said a word about his loss. He was afraid 
to say anything about it ; because he knew I 
would ask him how he came by it, and why 
he had not mentioned it before. That of it^ 
self is proof of his having stolen it out of our 
claim." 

There was no doubt but that the married 
man and his "sharp" wife were correct in 
their conjecture ; which was a satisfactory ex- 
planation of Tom's strange conduct, in taking 
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midnight leave of us. He had kept silent, 
about losing the nugget, because he was not 
certain how or where it had gone ; and he had 
not left immediately after discovering his loss, 
because the claim was too good to be given 
up for such a trifle. By this attempt to rob 
us, he had lost the share of the nugget — 
which he would have been entitled to — while 
his fears, doubts, and other unpleasant reflec- 
tions, arising out of the transaction, must have 
punished him far more effectually than the 
loss of the lump of gold. He could not have 
been in a very pleasant humpur with himself, 
while silently taking down his little tent, and 
sneaking off in the middle of the night to 
some other diggings, where he might chance 
to be unknown. I have often witnessed 
ludicrous illustrations of the old adage, that 
" honesty is the best policy ;" but never one 
plainer, or better, than Tom's unsuccessful at- 
tempt at abstracting the nugget. 
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There is, perhaps, no occupation, in which 
men have finer opportunities of robbing thdr 
partners, than that of gold digging. And yet 
I believe that instances of the kind — that is, 
of one mate robbing another — are very rare 
upon the gold fields. During my long expe- 
rience in the diggings — both of California and 
Australia — I knew of but two such cases. 

The man who brought me the nugget, 
taken firom Tom's tent, was, like the majority 
of gold diggers, an honest person. His dis- 
closing the secret was proof of this : since it 
involved the sharing of the gold with me, 
which he at once offered to do. 

I did not accept of his generous offer ; but 
allowed him to keep the whole of it; or, 
rather, presented it to his " very clever wife," 
— who had certainly done something towards 
earning a share in it. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A FEARFUL FRIGHT. 

After finishing my explorations on Fryer's 
Creek, I went, in company with my " regular 
mates/' to Ballarat; which was the place 
-where "jeweller's shops" were then being 
-discovered. 

The gold on this field was found in " leads" 
^-that lay about one hundred and sixty feet 
below the surface of the ground. 

The leads were generally but one claim in 
width ; and no party could obtain a claim on 
either of them, without first having a fight to 
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get, and several others to keep, possession of 
it. 

My mates and I succeeded in entering a 
claim on Sinclair's Hill ; and, during the time 
we were working it, we had five distinct en- 
counters with would-be intruders — in each of 
which my friend Edmund Lee had an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself; and, by his 
fistic powess, gained great applause fi'om a 
crowd of admiring spectators. 

I have often been in places where my life 
was in danger, and where the passion of fear 
had been intensely excited within me ; but 
never was I more frightened than on one oc- 
casion — while engaged in this claim upon 
Sinclair's Hill. 

We were sinking the shaft ; and I was down 
in it — at a depth of one hundred and twenty 
feet from the surface of the earth. One of 
my mates — as the readiest place to get dear of 
it — had thrown his oil-cloth coat over the 
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windlass. The coat, thus cardessly placed, 
slipped off; and came down the shaft — in its 
descent causing a rustling, roaring noise, 
that, to me below, sounded somewhat like 
thunder ! 

I looked up. All was dark above; and 
the idea occurred to me, that the shaft bad 
given way at the "drift" — a place about 
sixty feet above my head, where we had gone 
tlirough a strata of wet sand. The noisy coat 
at length reached the bottom, and I found 
myself unhurt ; but, so frightened had I been, 
that I was unable to go on with my work — 
until after I had gone up to the surface, 
swallowed a glass of brandy, and taken a 
few draws of the pipe ! 

The business of mining, in the Victoria dig- 
gings, is attended with considerable danger ; 
and those who conduct it should be men of 
temperate habits — as well as possessed of some 
judgment. Every one on the gold-fields, being 

VOL. II. L 
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his own master — and guided only by his own 
will — of course there are many who work 
in a reckless manner, and often under the in- 
fluence of drink. As a consequence, accidents 
are, or were at that time, of daily occurrence. 

When an accident resulted from intoxica- 
tion, it was generally not the drunken man 
himself — but his mate — who was the suflFerer 
— the latter having a bucket, or some heavy 
implement, dropped upon his head, from a 
height of a hundred feet. 

Gold miners, as a class, are exceedingly 
indififerent to danger ; and careless about the 
means of avoiding it. They will often con- 
tinue to work in a shaft, that they know must 
soon " cave" in ; but they do so under the hope, 
that the accident will occur during the night, 
or while they are at dinner. So long as 
there is a possibility of their escaping, hope 
tells them they are " all right" — too often a 
deceitful tale. 

While engaged in gold digging, I had 
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frequent opportunities of testing a doctrine 
often put forward by tobacco-smokers : that 
the " weed" is a powerful antidote to fear. 
Several times have I been under ground, 
where I believed myself in danger ; and have 
been haunted by fear that kept me in con- 
tinued agony, until my pipe was lit — when my 
apprehensions seemed at once to vanish liter- 
ally in a cloud of smoke ! 

There is something in the use of tobacco, 
that is unexplained, or untaught, in any work 
of philosophy, natural or unnatural, that I 
have yet read. The practice of smoking is 
generally condemned, by those who do not 
smoke. But certainly, there are times, when 
a man is the better for burning a little 
tobacco ; although the immoderate use of it, 
like all other earthly blessings, may be con- 
verted into a curse. 

My readers may think, that a disquisition 
on tobacco can have but little to do with the 

l2 
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Adventures of a Rolling Stone. But why 
should they object to knowing my opinions 
on things in general, since the adventures 
themselves have been often either caused or 
controlled by these very opinions? I have 
entered into a minute detail of my experience 
in mining affairs, under the belief, that no 
sensible reader will think it uninteresting ; 
and, still continuing in this belief, I purpose 
going a little farther into the subject. 

While engaged in gold digging, I have 
often been led to notice the influence of the 
mind over the physical system. 

In washing dirt that contains but little 
gold, the body soon becomes weary — so much 
so, that the work is indeed toil. On the other 
hand, when the " dirt" is " rich," the digger 
can exert himself energetically from sunrise 
to sunset ; without feeling fatigue at the ter- 
mination of such a long spell of labour. 

In the business of mining— as in most 
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other occupations — there are certain schenaes 
and tricks, by which noen may deceive each 
other, and sometimes themselves. Gold is 
often very ingeniously inserted into fragments 
of quartz rock — in order to facilitate the sale 
of shares in a *^ reef." 

I made the acquaintance of several diggers 
who had been deceived in this way; and 
whose eyes became opened to the trick, only 
after the tricksters had got out of their reach. 
On the other hand, I once saw a digger re- 
fuse to purchase a share in a reef, from which 
" splendid specimens" had been procured— 
fearing that some trickery was about to be 
practised upon him. One month afterwards, 
I saw "him give, for the same share, just 
twenty times the amount that he had been 
first asked for it ! 

1 remember a party of "Tasmanians," who 
had turned up a large extent of ground, in a 
claim on Bendigo. The richest of the earth 
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they washed as it was got out ; and of the 
rest they had made a large heap, of what is 
called " wash dirt. No. 2." 

This, they knew, would not much more than 
pay for the washing ; and, as a new " rush" 
had just been heard of, at a place some miles off, 
they resolved to sell their " wash dirt. No. 2." 

Living near by the diggings was a sort of 
doctor, who used to speculate,in various ways, 
in the business of gold-mining. To this indivi- 
dual theTasmanian diggers betook themselves ; 
and told him, that tliey had received private in- 
telligence, from the new rush ; and that they 
must start for it immediately, or lose the chance 
of making their fortunes. For that reason, they 
wished to sell their " wash dirt," which they 
knew to be worth at least two ounces to the 
"load;" but, as they must be off to the 
*' new rush," they were not going to higgle 
about price ; and would take twelve ounces for 
the pile— they thought, in all, about thirty loads. 
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The doctor promised to go down the next 
morning, and have a look at it. In the even- 
ing the " Tasmanians'* repaired to an ac- 
quaintance, who was unknown to the doctor ; 
and requested him to be sauntering about 
their dirt heap in the morning, and to have 
with him a washing-dish. They further in- 
structed him — in the event of his being asked 
to wash a dish of the dirt — that he was to 
take a handful from that part of the heap, 
where he might observe a few specks of white 
quartz. 

Next morning the doctor came, as he had 
promised ; but declined to negotiate, without 
first having some of the dirt washed, and 
ascertaining the ** prospect/' 

** We have no objection to that," said one 
of the proprietors of the dirt-heap, speaking 
in a confident tone. 

'* Oh ! not the slightest, doctor," added a 
second of the party. 
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"Yonder's a man with a washing-dish," 
remarked a third. " Suppose you get him 
to prove some of it ?" 

The man, apparently unconnected with any 
of the party, was at once called up; and 
was told, that the dirt was to be sold ; and 
that the intending purchaser wished to see a 
" prospect'^ washed, by some person not inte- 
rested in the sale. He was then asked, if he 
had any objections to wash a dish or two 
from the heap. 

Of course he had not — not the slightest — 
anything to oblige them. 

" Take a little from everywhere," said one 
of the owners, " and that will show what the 
average will yield." 

The confederate did as requested ; and 
obtained a " prospect" that proclaimed the dirt 
probably to contain about four ounces to the 
load. 

The doctor was in a great hurry to give 
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the diggers their price — and in less than ten 
minutes became the owner of the heap. 

The dirt had been, what the diggers call, 
" salted ;" and, as was afterwards proved, the 
speculating doctor did not get from it enough 
gold to pay the expenses of washing ! 

At Ballarat my partners and I were suc- 
cessful in our attempts at gold-hunting ; and 
yet we were not satisfied with the place. 
Very few diggers are ever contented with the 
spot upon which they happen to be. Ru- 
mours of richer fields elsewhere are always 
floating about on the air ; and these are too 
easily credited. 

In the latter part of the year 1853, a re- 
port reached the diggings of Victoria : that 
very rich "placers" had been discovered in 
Peru. 

There is now good reason for believing, 
that these stories were originated in Mel- 
bourne ; that they were set afoot, and propa- 

L 3 
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gated by ship agents and skippers; who 
wished to send their ships to Callao, and 
wanted passengers to take in them— or, ra- 
ther, wanted the money which these pas- 
sengers would have to pay. 

Private letters were shown— purporting to 
have come from Peru — that gave glowing 
descriptions of the abundance of gold glit- 
tering among the " barrancas" of the 
Andes. 

The Colonial papers did what they could 
to restrain the rising excitement; and, al- 
though they were partly successful, their 
counter-statements did not prevent many 
hundreds from becoming victims, to the 
trickery of the dishonest persons, at that time 
engaged in the shipping business of Mel- 
bourne. 

A majority of those, who were deluded into 
going to Peru, were Americans, Canadians, 
and Frenchmen — probably for the reason 
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that they were more dissatisfied with Aus- 
tralia, than the colonists themselves. 

Amongst the victims of the " Callao fever** 
I have to record myself — along with two of 
my partners — Edmund Lea and another. All 
three of us being too simple-minded to sus- 
pect the trick, or too ready to yield to temp- 
tation, we set off for Melbourne ; and thence 
set sail across the far-stretching Pacific. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CALLAO GOLD FEVER. 

There could not well have been a more un- 
interesting voyage, than the one we made to 
Callao. There was about one hundred and 
fifty passengers on board — most of them young 
and wild adventurers. 

The master of the vessel had the good 
sense not to attempt the game of starving us. 
Had he done so, it would have obtained 
for him an unpleasant popularity. We 
had no ground for complaint on the score 
of food. 
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The principal amusement on board the ship 
was that of gambling ; but it was carried on 
in a quiet manner ; and we had no rows lead- 
ing to any serious disaster. We had no par- 
ticular excitement of any kind ; and for this 
reason I have pronounced the voyage unin- 
teresting. For all that, it was not an unplea- 
sant one. I have no hesitation in asserting, 
that, with the same number of diggers of the 
pure Australian type, that long voyage, before 
its termination, would have resembled a " hell 
aboard ship." 

When we at length reached Callao, it was 
simply to find ourselves laughed at for leaving 
Victoria ! We had left behind us a land of 
gold ; and made a long sea voyage to discover 
that we had been " gulled." 

No one appeared to be at all disappointed. 
Every one was heard to say, " It's just as I 
expected !" I may have said so myself— I 
don't remember whether I did or not — but I 
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admit now, that I thought myself "some** 
deceived ; and I believe that each of my fel- 
low passengers felt something like myself: 
and that was, strongly inclined to kill either 
himself — or some one else — for having been 
so damnably duped. 

To have heard most of them talk, you could 
scarce have believed, that there had been any 
disappointment I Many alleged that they had 
been dissatisfied with the colonies ; and had 
only come to Peru to see that celebrated 
country — which they had long desired to do ! 

Some of them claimed, that they had only 
left the gold fields of Victoria on a sea voyage 
— in order to recruit their strength ; and that 
they intended to return, and pursue the avoca- 
tion of gold digging with greater energy than 
ever I 

Most of the Americans declared, that, they 
were on their way home across the Isthmus 
of Panama I 
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No one would acknowledge, that he had 
been made a fool of. Each, according to his 
own showing, had come to Callao for some 
wise purpose ; which he was anxious to ex- 
plain to the rest — notwithstanding the obvious 
difficulty of obtaining credence for his story. 

About half of those, who were the victims 
of this gold-digging delusion, became also vic- 
tims to the fevers of Peru. Some proceeded 
up the coast to California; others did go 
home by the Isthmus of Panama ; while a 
few, and. only a few, returned to Australia. 

In Callao I parted with my friend Edmund 
Lea, who was one of those who took the 
Panama route, on his way back to the United 
States. 

He was returning to a happy home, where 
he would meet those — and there were many 
of them — who would rejoice at his return. 

There was no such home for me. I was 
alone in the world— a Rolling Stone — with no 
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one to love — no one who cared for me — and 
no place, except the spot under my feet, that 
I could call home. 

Lea was a young man who won the esteem 
of all with whom he came in contact — at 
least, all whose respect was of any value. 

I parted from him with much r^ret. 
Before bidding adieu, we made arrangements 
to correspond with each other ; and I have 
heard from him several times since. He is 
now, or ought to be, living in Lowell, in the 
State of Massachusets. 

In the first ship "up" for Melbourne, I 
engaged a passage — resolved upon returning 
to the gold fields of Victoria. 

The vessel had arrived from Melbourne 
only three weeks before — freighted with a full 
cargo of deluded diggers; and the captain was 
now about to extract from them some more 
of their money, by taking them back ! 

On board there was one young man, who 
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had come to Peru as a passenger. He had 
Dot the money to take him back ; and, being 
a seaman, he had joined the ship as one of her 
crew. We sailed late in the afternoon, and 
were some time getting out of the harbour. 
About ten o'clock at night this young man 
was at the wheel ; where he was spoken to by 
the captain in a very harsh, unpleasant tone. 
It was said that the skipper was intoxicated ; 
and that he not only spoke in the manner 
described, but struck the young sailor without 
the slightest cause or provocation. The exact 
truth will perhaps never be told. The night 
was very dark; and all that was certainly known 
is : that the sailor drew his knife ; plunged it 
into the captain's body ; and then jumped 
overboard into the sea ! 

As the captain had evidently received a 
mortal wound, the ship was put about ; and 
brought back to her anchorage within the 
harbour. The captain was carried below ; and 
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for three or four hours he did nothing but 
swear, and threaten to kill the sailor who had 
stabbed him. His senses had forsaken him ; 
and it was impossible to make him under- 
stand, that the young man had leaped over- 
board, and was in all probability at that mo- 
ment fifty fathoms under the sea. 

The captain had a wife and two children 
aboard ; and what with the noise made by 
them, and his own wild ravings, not a soul, 
either among crew or passengers, slept during 
that night. By six o*clock in the morning, 
the wounded man had ceased to live. 

Three days after, another captain was sent 
aboard by the agents ; and we again set sail 
for Melbourne. 

Nothing was heard of the sailor previous 
to our leaving the port or ever afterwards. 
At the time he jumped overboard lights 
were to be seen, shining on many vessels in 
the harbour; and some believed that he 
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might have reached either a ship, or the 
shore. There was not much probability of 
his having been saved. Both ships and 
shore were too distant for him to have swum 
to either. In all likelihood he preceded the 
captain, into that unknown world from which 
there is no return. 

Very few, either of the passengers or 
crew, blamed the young sailor for what he 
had done. The captain had the reputation 
of being a " bully /' and his having com- 
menced practising his tyranny so early on the 
voyage — and especially on the man at the 
wheel, who, while there, should have re- 
mained unmolested — gave evidence that had 
he continued to command the ship, our pass- 
age across the Pacific might have proved of a 
character anything but " peaceful." 

The skipper, who succeeded him, was a 
man of a different disposition. He soon 
became a favourite with all on board ; and we 
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had both a quick and pleasant passage to 
Melbourne — where we arrived without any 
further accident or obstruction. 

When setting foot for the second time on 
Australian soil, 1 found the city of Melbourne 
greatly changed — I am happy to say — for 
the better. 

An attempt was being made at keeping the 
streets clean. Old buildings had been taken 
down ; and new ones erected in their stead. 
The citizens, too, were better dressed ; and 
looked, as well as acted, more like human 
beings. 

At the public-houses customers were served 
with food fitting to eat ; and were also treated 
with some show of civility. The number of 
people who formerly seemed to think, that a 
public-house keeper held a higher social posi- 
tion than the governor himself, had become 
greatly diminished. They were now in a 
decided minority. 
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Men were no longer afraid, during night 
hours, to trust themselves alone in the streets ; 
and they did not, as formerly, issue in armed 
bands from the public-houses to protect 
themselves from being robbed, while going to 
their homes, or repairing to places of amuse- 
ment. 

Men found lying drunk in the gutters 
were now in some danger of being placed 
upon a stretcher, and taken away by the 
police. 

The convict element was greatly upon the 
decrease ; and the profane language, imported 
from the slums of London, was not so dis- 
gustingly universal. 

1 have hurried through the narrative of 
my voyages from Melbourne to Callao, and 
back, for two reasons. First, because nothing 
very interesting occurred to me during either ; 
and secondly, because I feel somewhat 
ashamed at having been so ridiculously de- 
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luded ; and have therefore no desire to dwell 
upon the details of that ill-starred expedi- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



THE YARRA-YARRA. 



Soon after my return from Callao, I accom- 
panied two acquaintances, upon a hunting ex- 
pedition up the Yarra-Yarra. 

There is some beautiful scenery along the 
banks of this river — beautiful, as curves of 
shining water, bordered by noble forms of 
vegetable life, can make it. 

There is some pleasure to be found in a 
hunting excursion in Australia — although it 
does not exactly consist in the successful 
pursuit of game. 
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In the morning and afternoon, when your 
shadow is far prolonged over the greensward 
— and you breathe the free genial atmosphere 
of that sunny clime — an exhilarating eflFect is 
produced upon your spirits ; a sort of joyous 
consciousness of the possession of youth, 
health, and happiness. To breathe the 
evening atmosphere of Australia is to become 
inspired with hope. If despair should visit 
the soul of one, to whom fate has been ua- 
kind, it will come in the midday hoiu-s ; but 
even then, the philosopher may find a tranquil 
contentment by lying under the shade of a 
" she oak," and imbibing the smjke of the 
Nicotian weed. 

One of my companions in the chase 
chanced to have — living about twenty miles up 
the river — an acquaintance, who had often 
invited him to make a visit to his " station." 

Our comrade had decided to accept the in- 
vitation — taking the two of us along with him. 
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though we were in no haste to reach our 
destination — so long as we could find amuse- 
ment by the way. 

The squatters, living on their " stations" — 
at a distance from large towns, or assemblages 
of the digging population — are noted for their 
hospitality. They lead, in general, a lonely 
life ; and, for this reason, visitors with whom 
they can converse, and who can bring them 
the latest news from the world of society, are 
ever welcome. 

Both th^ climate and customs of Australia 
make visitors less troublesome to their hosts, 
than in almost any other part of the world. 

The traveller is usually provided with his 
own blankets, carried in a roll; and these, 
wrapped around him in the open air, he pre- 
fers to the best bed his host could provide 
for him. 

All that we should require from our com- 
rade's acquaintance would be his company, 
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with plenty of substantial food ; and with this 
last article the squatters of Australia are 
abundantly supplied. 

Not wishing to make a toil, of an ex- 
cursion intended for amusement, we had 
purchased an old horse; on which we had 
packed our blankets, with a few articles of 
food to sustain us, till we should reach the 
station of the squatter. 

We might have accomplished the journey 
in a single day ; but walking twenty miles 
within twelve hours, was too much like work ; 
and, on the first night, after leaving Melbourne, 
we had only made about half the distance ! 

We had sauntered leisurely along, and spent 
at least three or four hours under the shade 
of the trees growing by the side of the road. 

This style of travelling appeared to suit 
the old horse, as much as his masters. It 
was an animal that had seen its best days ; 
and seemed averse to any movement that 
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called for a high degree of speed. Like most 
of his kind, in the colonies, he was as much 
at home in one place as another ; and, 
wherever we stopped for repose, he appeared 
to think that the halt was made for his 
especial accommodation. 

We did not make much eflfort to undeceive 
him. He had seen hard times; and we 
werCy probably, the best masters that had 
ever owned him. 

On the second morning, shortly after re- 
suming our journey, we observed some hills, 
thickly covered with timber — at some distance 
to the right of our road. We diverged from 
the direct path — to see whether we could not 
find a kangaroo, or some other harmless 
creature, possessmg a happy existence, that 
might be put an end to. 

This undertaking was a success — so far as 
the kangaroos were concerned — since we were 
not able to do injury to any of these creatures. 

M 2 
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We caught a glimpse of two or three of 
them, at a distance ; bat, after roaming about 
the timbered ranges for several hoursy we 
did not succeed to get within kOlkig distance 
of any of them. 

We returned to the bank of the river — just 
in time to form our bivouac, before the night 
fell upon us — having accomplished during tht 
day, about four miles in the direction in wfaidi 
we intended going ! 

*'I am a little disgusted with hunting,^ 
said one ei my companions, whose name was 
Vane. *' I move that in the morning we keep 
on to the station ; and see what amusement 
is to be found there." 

This proposition was carried, by a nuyo- 
rity of three. The horse, being indifferent 
on the subject, was permitted to remain 
neutraL 

** What amusement shall we find at your 
friend's boose?" asked Vane of my otfa^ 
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companion — who was the one acquainted with 
the squatta, we were on the way to visit. 

"Well; I suppose we can have some 
hunting there/' replied the individual thus 
interrogated ; and who always answered, 
in a polite manner^ to the name of " Can- 
non." 

"No, thank you!" said Vane. ** We've 
had enough of that sort of thing to-day. I 
don't want any more of it." 

" But at the station we shall be provided 
with horses," suggested Cannon ; " and, when 
we get sight of a kangaroo, we can run the 
animal down." 

"That makes a difference," said Vane; 
" and I don't mind trying it for a day. But 
is there no other amusement, to be had at 
your friend's house?" 

"Not that I know of — unless you make 
love to my friend's pretty daughter." 

"Ah! that would be amusement," ex* 
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claimed Vane, evidently a little stirred by the 
communication. 

" Is she good-looking ?" he asked. 

" Yes ; extremely good-looking. But, re- 
member, comrades," continued Cannon, I will 
allow no serious love-making." 

" Give yourself no uneasiness about that," 
rejoined Vane. " In love aflfairs, I am never 
serious. Are you ?" he asked, tummg to me. 

" Yes ; very serious," I answered, thinking 
of Lenore. 

" Then you will never be successful," said 
Vane. 

I passed half-an-hour in a fruitless endea- 
vour to comprehend the philosophy of this 
remark ; after which I fell asleep. 

Next morning, we resumed our route for 
the squatters' station ; and had got about three 
miles along the road, when we came to a 
plain, entirely destitute of timber. Upon this 
plain was a drove of about a hundred horses. 
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They remained motionless, with heads erect, 
and nostrils spread, until we had approached 
within fifty yards of them. They then turned, 
and galloped off at the top of their speed. 

At this moment, a change suddenly showed 
itself in the demeanour of our old roadster. 
We had been driving him before us, for the 
last mile or two, with great difficulty ; but, 
on seeing his congeners take to flight, he sud- 
denly threw up his head ; and, either calling 
out to the drove that he was coming, or to us 
that he was going, he started towards them. 
Before we could get hold of his bridle, he 
was beyond reach — going at a rate that pro- 
mised soon to place him among the foremost 
of the herd. 

We had supposed that our hack belonged 
to some " serious family" of horses ; and that 
the natural sedateness of his disposition had 
been augmented by years of toil and starva- 
tion. We were never more disappointed, than 
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on seeing him forsake us in the fashion he did. 
A two-year old could not have gone more gaily. 

Cannon and Vane started off in pursuit of 
him ; but, as I had a little more experience 
in colonial horses, than either of my com- 
panions, I bade good-bye both to our road** 
ster and my roll of blankets ; and, stretching 
myself under the shade of a tree, I resolved 
to await their return. 

I did wait. One hour passed; then 
another; and a third; and still my com- 
panions did not come back. 

" I am a fool for remaining here," reflected 
I. "The squatter's station cannot be more 
than five miles distant ; and they have pro- 
bably gone there ? The herd of horses un- 
doubtedly belongs to it ; and my companions 
have followed them home ?" 

Influenced by these conjectures, I once more 
rose to my feet ; and continued the jouamey, 
that had been so unexpectedly interrupted. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

JESSIE. 

The path led me along the bank of a river. 
It was the Yarra-Yarra. 

As I moved onward, I began to perceive, 
that I had not been such a fool, after all, in 
having waited awhile for my companions. My 
long quiet reverie, in the shade of the tree, 
had refreshed me. I had escaped the hot 
sunshine ; and I should now be able to reach 
my destination, during the cool hours of 
evening. 

I did not wish to arrive at the station 
before Cannon : as I should require him to 
introduce me. 

M 3 
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My solitary journey was altogether an agree- 
able one. The bright waters of the Yarra- 
Yarra flowed by my side ; while the gentle 
breeze, as it came softly sighing through the 
peppermint-trees, fanned my brow. 

After advancing, as I supposed, a distance 
of about four miles — hearing only the cries of 
the screaming cockatoo, and the horribly 
human voice of the laughing jackass — I was 
suddenly and agreeably surprised by the bark- 
ing of a dog. The animal could not be far 
off; and it was also in the direction I was 
going — up the river. 

" The station cannot be distant ?" thought 
I ; and eager to catch a glimpse of it, I 
hastened forward. I had scarce made a step 
further, when I was startled by a piercing 
scream. It was a human voice — the voice of 
a woman. She who gave utterance to it 
must be near the spot — concealed by some 
wattle-bushes on the bank of the river ? 
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I rushed forward ; and glided through the 
bushes into the open ground beyond. I per- 
ceived a young woman just on the point of 
leaping into the river ! 

My abrupt appearance seemed to cause a 
change in her design. Suddenly turning to^ 
wards me, she pointed to the water, at the same 
time exclaiming : " Save her ! O, save her !" 

Looking in the direction thus indicated, I 
saw something like a child — a little girl — 
struggling on the surface of the water. Partly 
supported by the drapery of her dress, she was 
drifting down with the current. The next 
instant I was in the water, with the child in 
my arms. 

The bank of the river, for some distance 
below, was too high and steep for me to climb 
out again. After making two or three inef- 
fectual attempts, I gave it up ; and, supporting 
myself and the child by a swimming stroke, I 
permitted the current to carry us down, until I 
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had reached a place where it was possible to 
scramble ashore. 

The young girl upon the bank had done 
all she could to assist me, while I was endea- 
voimng to climb out ; but, fearing, from the 
state of excitement in which she appeared to 
be, that' she would herself tumble in, I had 
commanded her to desist. 

On my relinquishing the attempt to ascend 
the steep bank, she appeared to think that 
I had done so in despair ; and that both the 
child and I were irrecoverably lost. 

Her screams recommenced ; while her move- 
ments betokened something like a determi- 
nation to join company with us in the water. 
This, I believe, she would have done ; had I 
not at that instant reached a place, where the 
bank shelved down to the surface, and where 
I at length succeeded in getting my feet upon 
dry land. In another moment I had placed 
the child in her arms. 
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For some time after my getting out of the 
water/ the attention of the young girl was 
wholly engrossed by the little creature I had 
rescued; and, without fear of my scrutiny 
being noticed, L had a good opportunity of 
observing her. 

As she stood before me, affectionately 
caressing her little companion, I thought that 
there could be on this earth but one other 
so lovely— one Lenore. 

She appeared to be about sixteen years of 
age. I had often heard of "golden hair," 
and always had regarded the expression as a 
very foolish figure of speech. I could do so 
no longer on looking at the ha^ of that 
Australian maiden. Its hue was even less 
peculiar than its quantity. There seemed 
more than a delicate form could carry. 

I could not tell the colour of her eyes ; but 
I saw that they emitted a soft brilliant light, 
resembling the outburst of an autumn sun. 
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When she became satisfied that the child 
was unharmed^ she proceeded to thank me 
for the service I had done, in " preserving the 
life of her sister." 

I interrupted her expressions of gratitude, 
by ofifering to accompany her to her home. 
The child, after the fright it had sustained, 
seemed hardly able to stand ; and I proposed 
to carry it in my arms. My proposal was 
accepted ; and we proceeded on up the river. 

An animal called in the colonies a " Kan- 
garoo dog," led the way ; and to this quad- 
ruped the young girl directed my atten- 
tion. 

" Rosa was running in advance of me," 
said she, " and was playing with the dog. It 
was he that pushed her into the river. I fear, 
our mother will not allow us to come out 
again ; though I am very fond of straying 
along the Yarra-Yarra. We have not far to 
go," she added ; " the house is just behind 
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that hill, you see before us. It is not quite 
a mile to it." 

I was pleased to hear this : for Rosa was 
about five years of age, and of a weight that 
I did not desire to walk under for any great 
distance. 

I had forgotten all about my gun. I had 
dropped it, when jumping into the river; 
and only remembered it now, long after we 
had left the spot. On turning towards my 
companion, I saw that she had it in her 
hands: 

During our progress towards her home, I 
was constantly making comparisons between 
my companion and Lenore. They were men- 
tal, and involuntary. She and Lenore were 
the two most lovely objects I had ever seen ; 
and yet they were alogether unlike. Lenore 
was dark, reserved, and dignified; though 
the expression of her features and the silent 
glance of her eye denoted, that her soul con- 
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tained volumes of warm poetic £mcy that 
might never be expressed in words. 

The young girl by my side was fair and 
free-spoken ; she talked almost continuously ; 
and I could plainly perceive, that every 
thought of her mind must find expression in 
speech. 

Before we had reached the house, I had 
learnt the simple history of her life. She 

was the daughter of Mr. H , the friend 

of Cannon — for whose station we were bound. 

She was the one about whom Cannon bad 
bantered Vane — telling him that he might 
amuse himself by making love to her. Can- 
non had never spoken a truer word in his 
life, than when he said that she was "ex- 
tremely good-looking." If the description 
was at all incorrect, it was because it was too 
tame. She was more than good-looking — 
she was beautiful. 

I learnt from her that her name was Jessie ; 
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that her life was very lonely on the station— - 
where the appearance of a stranger, whatever 
he might be, was an unusual event ; and that 
she was much pleased that an acquaintance 
of her father had sent word, that he was about 
to visit them with two of his friends. 

'' That acquaintance is Mr. Cannon ?" 
said I, interrogatively. 

" Yes ; and you are one of the friends who 
was to come with him/' rejoined she, with a 
woman's instinct, jumping to the correct con- 
clusion. '' Oh ! we shall be so happy to 
have you with us 1" 

We had still that mile further to go ; but 
although Rosa was no light weight to carry, 
the distance appeared as nothing. 

Before we had reached her home, Jessie 

H seemed to be an old acquaintance. I 

felt assured that my visit to her father's 
station would prove a pleasant one. 

On arriving at the house there ensued a 
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scene of excitement, of which little Rosa's 
mishap was the cause. 

Jessie seemed determined to make me the 
hero of the hour ; and I had to listen to pro- 
fuse expressions of gratitude from her father 
and mother — all for bringing a child out 
of the water — an act that a Newfoundland 
dog would have performed, quite as cleverly 
as I. 

Little Rosa was the favourite of the family ; 
and their thanks for what I had done were in 
proportion to the aflfection entertained for her. 
When they had succeeded in making me 
feel very uncomfortable, and appear very 
much like a fool, I had to listen to some 
nonsense from my travelling companions Vane 
and Cannon — who had arrived at the station 
nearly an hour before. Their badinage was 
to the effect, that I had got the start of 
them, in the amusement of love-making to 
the beautiful Jessie. 
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My companions had been unsuccessful in 
the pursuit of our packhorse. He had gone 
quite off into the *^bush" — carrying his cargo 
along with him. 

We never saw either again ! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

AUSTRALIAN AMUSEMENTS. 

The owner of the station, Mr. H , fol- 
lowed the kindred occupations of grazier and 
wool-grower ; and, to judge by the appearance 
of his home, he had carried on this combined 
business to some advantage. He was a 
simple, kind-hearted man, about fifty years 
of age ; and, having been a colonist for more 
than twenty years, he understood how to 
make our visit to his home as pleasant, as 
circumstances would admit. 

The day after our arrival, we were inducted 
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into the mysteries of a " kangaroo hunt." In 
chase of an ** old-man kangaroo'/ we had a fine 
run, of about three miles, through the bush ; 
and the aflTair was pronounced by Vane, who 
claimed the character of a sportsman, to be a 
more exciting chase than any fox-hunt he had 
ever witnessed in the old country. To be '' in 
at the death" of a fox is to be present at 
a scene of considerable excitement ; but it is 
tame, when compared with the termination 
of a kangaroo chase. When an "old-man 
kangaroo" is brought to bay — after having 
come to the conclusion that he has jumped 
£sur enough — then comes the true tug of war. 
The venerable gentleman places his back 
against a tree ; and resists further molestation 
in a most determined manner. He shows 
fight in his own way — by liftmg up one of his 
hind legs, and bringing it down again with a 
sudden " slap" — all the time supporting him- 
self in an upright attitude on the other. The 
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blow does not cause a sudden jar, like the 
kick of a horse ; but by means of his long, 
sharp claws, the kangaroo will tear the skin 
from the body of a dog, or any other assailant, 
that may imprudently come within reach. 

Vane and Cannon knew that I had been a 
sailor. They expected, therefore, some amuse- 
ment in seeing me " navigate" a horse across 
the rough country — among the standing 
and prostrated trees of an Australian 
"bush." 

They did not know, that I had been more 
than two years in the saddle — as a United 
States dragoon ; and that I had ridden over 
heaps of dead and wounded men — over crip- 
pled horses and broken carriages — as well as 
thousands of miles across the desert plains 
and through the dense forests of America. 

They were taken somewhat by surprise, on 
beholding my horsemanship ; and Vane flat- 
tered me with the hope, that a few years' 
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practice would make me as good a hunter as 
himself! 

We returned home with a game-bag — con- 
taining two dead kangaroos ; and next day, at 
dinner, indulged in the luxury of " kangaroo- 
tail" soup. 

Our amusement, for the following day, was 
a fishing excursion along the Yarra Yarra. 

We caught an abundance of fish ; but they 
were so small, that angling for them appeared 
to be an amusement more fit for children 
than men ; and we soon became weary of the 
rod and line. 

Each day, on returning home to the station, 
we enjoyed the society of the beautiful Jessie. 

As already stated, this young lady was an 
accomplished conversationist — though her 
teaching had been only that of Nature. She 
could carry on a conversation with all three of 
us at once ; and on a different subject with 
each. 
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I believe that Vane fell in love with her 
at first sight ; and his whole behaviour be- 
tokened, that he intended paying no attention 
to the command or request which had been 
made by the man who introduced him. 

I knew very little about love affairs ; 
but something whispered me that, if Vane 
should form a serious attachment for Jessie 

H it would end in his disappointment 

and chagrin. Something told me, she would 
not reciprocate his affection — however fond 
it might be. 

At the same time, I could perceive in 
the young lady a partiality for myself. I did 
not attempt to discover 'the reason for this. 
It might have been because my introduction 
to her had been made, under circumstances 
such as often win a woman's love. She 
might have admired my personal appearance* 
Why not ? I was young ; and had been often 
told that I possessed good looks. Why should 
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Jessie H — ~ not fall in love with me, as well 
as another? 

As I reflected thus, conscience whispered to 

me, that I should take leave of Mr. H 's 

family ; and return to Melbourne. 

I did not do so ; and I give the reason. 

Jessie H was so enchantingly lovely, and 

her conversation so interesting, that I could 
not make up my mind to separate from her. 

Several times I had mentally resolved to bid 
adieu to my new acquaintances ; but my 
resolutions remained unfulfilled. I stayed at 
the station, under the fascinations of the 
charmer. 

Our diversions were of different kinds. 
One day we would visit a tribe of native blacks 
living up the river : where we would be treated 
to astonishing spectacles of their manners, and 
customs, especially their exploits with the 
boomerang and spear. 

Our mornings would be spent in kangaroo 
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bunting ; and our evenings in the society of 
the beautiful Jessie. 

One day we made an excursion — all going 
well mounted — to a grazing station about 

fifteen miles from that of Mr. H . Our 

object was to assist the proprietor in run- 
ning a large drove of his young cattle into 
a pen — for the purpose of having them 

branded. 

The animals were almost wild ; and we had 

an exciting day's sport, in getting them inside 

the inclosure. Several feats of horsemanship 

were exhibited by the different graziers, who 

assisted at the ceremony. The affair reminded 

me of what I had seen in California, upon the 

large grazing estates — " ganaderias" of that 

country. We were home again before dinner 

time ; and in the evening I was again thrown 

into the company of Jessie. 

I could not help reading her thoughts. 

They were easily interpreted : for she made no 
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attempt to conceal what others might have 
desired to keep secret. Before I had been a 
week in her company, I was flattered with 
fiill evidence, that the warmest love of a 
warm-hearted girl was, or might be, mine. 

There are few that do not sometimes stray 
from the path of rectitude — even knowingly 
and willingly. By staying longer at the sta- 
tion of Mr. H when convinced that 

the happiness of another depended on my 
leaving it — I was, perhaps, acting as most 
others would have done ; but I knew I was 
doing wrong. It brought its own punish- 
ment, as wickedness ever will. 

Jessie loved me. I was now sure of it. 
Several circumstances had combined to bring 
this misfortune upon her. Grateful for the 
service I had done in saving their child, her 
father and mother acted, as if they could not 
treat me with sufficient consideration. Little 
Rosa herself thought me the most remarkable 

N^2 
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man in the world ; and was always talking of 
me to her sister. 

It was natural for a girl like Jessie to love 
some one ; and she had met but few, from 
whom she could make a choice. There was 
nothing strange in her young affections be- 
coming centred on me ; and they had done 
so. Conscience tol^l me that I should at 
once take myself from her presence ; but the 
fascination of that presence proved strongs 
than my sense of duty ; and I remained — 
each day, becoming more enthralled by the 
spell of her beauty. 

Why was it wrong in me to stay by the 

side of Jessie H ? Lenore Hyland had 

forsaken me ; and why should I not love 
another? Where could I hope to find a 
woman more beautiful, more truthful, more 
worthy of being loved, or more capable of 
loving than Jessie. The task of learn- 
ing to love her seemed every day to grow 
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less difficult ; and why should I bring the 
process to an abrupt termination ? 

These considerations required my most 
profound reflection. They obtained it — at 
least I thought so ; — but the reflections of a 
man, under the fascinating influence of female 
beauty, are seldom guided by wisdom. Cer- 
tainly mine were not : else I would not have 
allowed the hopes and happiness of my life to 
have been wrested from me by the loss of 
Lenore. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

''LOVE BUT one!" 

" What should I do ?" This was the ques- 
tion that presented itself to my mind, almost 
every hour of the day. It called energetically 
for an answer. 

I loved Lenore Hyland — I felt that I ever 
should^ as long as life was left me. Such 
being the ca^, was it right for me to endea- 
vour to gain the affections of an unsophisti- 
cated girl like Jessie H ? Would it be 

honourable of me to take advantage of that 
incident— -which had no doubt favoured her 
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first inclination towards me? To win her 
heart, and then forsake her, would be to inflict 
upon her the same sorrow I was myself 
suffering for the loss of Lenore. 

Lenore was still more dear to me than life ; 
and I had only lived since losing her, because I 
believed it a crime to die, until some Supreme 
Power should call me to come. And yet 
should I ever return to Liverpool, and find 
Lenore a widow — even though she should 
wish it — I could never marry her ! 

"She can never be mine," thought L 
"She never loved me; or she would have 
waited for my return. Why, then, should 
I not love Jessie, and make her my wife ?" 

There are many who would have adopted 
this alternative ; and without thinking there 
was any wrong in it. 

I did, however. I knew that I could never 
love Jessie, as I had loved Lenore — to whose 
memory I could not help proving true^ not- 
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v^ithstanding that she had abandoned me for 
another. This feeling on my part may have 
been folly — to a degree scarce surpassed by my 
mother's infatuation for Mr. Leary ; but to 
know that a certain course of action is fooHsfa, 
does not always prevent one from pursuing it. 

" Shall I marry Jessie, and become contented 
—perhaps happy ? Or shall I remain single 
— true to the memory of the lost Lenore — 
and continue the aimless, wandering, wretched 
existence I have lately experienced ?" 

Long and violent was the struggle within 
my soul, before I could determine upon the 
answers to these self-asked questions. I knew 
that I could love Jessie ; but never as I should. 
" Would it be right, then, for me to marry 
her ?" I answered the last question by putting 
another. " Should I myself wish to have a 
wife, who loved another man, and yet pre- 
tended for me an affection she did not 
feel?'* 
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I need scarcely say, that this interrogatory 
received an instantaneous response in the 
negative. It determined me to separate from 
Jessie H-r- — , and at once. To remain any 
longer in her society — to stay even another 
day under the roof of her father's house, would 
be a crime for which I could never forgive 
myself. To- morrow I should start for Mel- 
bourne. 

I had been walking on the bank of the 
river, when these reflections, and the final re- 
solve, passed through my mind. I was turning 
to go back to the house, when I saw Jessie 
straying near. She approached me, as if by 
accident. 

" Miss H y" said I, " I am going to 
take leave of you.'* 

" Going to leave me !" she exclaimed, her 
voice quivering as she spoke. 

" Yes ; I must start for Melbourne to-mor- 
row morning." 

N 3 
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She remained silent for some seconds ; and 
I could see that the colour had forsaken her 
cheeks. 

"I am very sorry," she said at length, 
" very sorry to hear it." 

" Sorry !" I repeated, hardly knowing what 
I said, "why should that grieve you?" 

I should not have asked such a question ; 
and, as soon as I had done so, I perceived the 
mistake I had made. 

She offered no reply to it ; but sate down 
upon the bank ; and rested her head upon 
her hands. An expression had come over 
her countenance, unmistakeably of a painful 
character ; and I could see that her eyes were 
fast filling with tears. 

" Surely this girl loves me ? And surely 
1 could love her ?" 

I know not how these two mental inter- 
rogatories were answered. I only know that, 
instead of rejoicing in the knowledge that I 
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had gained her love, I was made miserable by 
the thought. 

I raised her to her feet ; and allowed her 
head to rest upon my shoulder. 

" Miss H /' said I, " can it be that 

you show so much emotion, merely at parting 
with a friend ?" 

" Ah !'* she rephed, " I have thought of 
you as a friend ; but such a one as I never 
knew before. My life has been lonely. We 
are here, as you know, shut out from all in- 
tercourse with the world. We can form but 
few friendships. Yours has been to me like 
some unknown joy of life. You have been 
my only thought, since I first saw you." 

" You must try to forget me — to forget that 
we have ever met ; and I will try to forget 
you. 1 should only think of you as a friend !" 

For a second she stood gazing upon me in 
silence. Then tremblingly put the question ; 

** You love another?" 
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'' I do : although I love without hcfpe. It is 
one who can never be mine — one I may, per- 
haps, never see again. She and I were play- 
mates when young. I fancied she loved me ; 
but she did not : she has married another." 

" How very strange ! To me it jseems 
impossible !" 

The artless innocence of these observations, 
proved the purity of the mind from which 
they could emanate. 

"And yet," continued she, "for one who 
has acted in that manner, you can still feel 
love ?" 

" Alas ! such is my ynfortunate fate.*' 

" Oh ! sir, if you but knew the heart you 
are casting away from you ! — its truth — its 
devotion and constancy — you would never 
leave me ; but stay here and be happy. You 
would learn to love me. You could not hate 
one, who loves you as I can ; and will to the 
end of my life!" 
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I could make no reply to this speech- 
Sweet as it might have been to the ears of 
some, I listened to it only with pain. I 
I scarce knew either what to say, or do ; and 
I was only relieved, from my painful embar- 
rassment, when our steps brought us back to 
the house. 

I loved Lenore for what she had been; and 
regarded her now as lost-^as dead ; yet I de- 
termined to remain true to her. My affec- 
tions were not wandering fancies — finding a 
home wherever circumstances might offer it. 
I could " love but one." 

Jessie H was beautiful,^ innocent, and 

affectionate ; but all these qualities could not 
conquer my love for Lenore ; and honour 
commanded me to depart speedily from her 
presence. 

Shortly after entering the house, she re- 
tired to her own room ; and I saw no more 
of her for the night* 
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Before doing so myself, I took leave of 

Mr. and Mrs. H ; telling them that I 

must be off by daybreak in the morn- 
ing. 

My companions, Vane and Cannon, de- 
dared their unwillingness to accompany me ; 
and used every argument to dissuade me from 
such an abrupt departure ; but their argu- 
ments were only thrown away upon me. I 
had formed the determination ; and nothing 
could have influenced me to abandon it. On 
becoming assured of this, they at length con- 
sented to go along with me, 

Mr. and Mrs. H did not urge me 

very strenuously to remain ; and I believe 
that their silent eloquence could have been 
explained : by the supposition that it ^arose, 
from a regard for the happiness of their 
daughter. 

We took our departure from the station 
at an early hour of the morning — before any 
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of the household — except some of the domes- 
tics — were astir. • 

This manner of leaving may appear uncere- 
monious ; and would be so, in many parts of 
the world. But it is nothing unusual in 
Australia — where early setting out upon a 
journey is almost the universal fashion. 

I did not care for the company of Vane 
and Cannon, on the way back to Melbourne. 
I would much rather have dispensed with it : 
as I wished to be alone. I wanted an oppor- 
tunity for reflection — such as that journey 
would have afforded me. The society of 

Jessie H had revived many memories 

^ within me. It had rekindled my passion for 
Lenore — strengthened my regrets for the 
past, and my despair for the future. 

As I walked at a rapid pace, my com- 
panions fell behind — until, at length, I lost 
of them altogether. 

Before the hour of noon^ I had reached the 
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city of Melbourne — sorry to think I had ever 
left it, to go upon an excursion, that had 
ended only in adding to the discontent al- 
ready too firmly established within my 
bosom. . 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

UNSUITABLE ASSOCIATES. 

Once more I found myself without a home, 
without an occupation, and without any plans 
for the future — with a spirit undecided — 
depending on some slight circumstance as to 
what course I should next take. 

Such a position is ever unpleasant. I 
knew this, from the fact of having been too 
often placed in it ; and being well accustomed 
to the disagreeable reflections attending it. 

I was anxious to decide, upon something 
to do. What should it be? What part of 
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the world should I next visit ? Why had I 
come back to Melbourne at all? Was it to 
make more money; or spend what I had already 
made ? These, and a thousand other inter- 
rogatories succeeded each other in my mind ; 
but to none of them could I give an intelli- 
gent answer. 

While in this state of indecision, I came 
near losing a portion of my self-respect. 
There was a good deal to seduce me into 
habits of dissipation ; and not much to re- 
strain me from them. I had no longer the 
motives, to guard me against evil cowses, that 
had once guided me. What could I gain, by 
always keeping on my best behaviour ? Ever 
since first leaving home, I had endeavoured 
to conduct myself, as well as my limited 
knowledge would allow. What had I gained 
by it ? Nothing ; except, perhaps, a little 
vanity. Was this worth all the exertion I 
];iad made by resisting temptation ? 
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Having little else to do, I spent some time 
in considering the question. The result was : 
satisfaction at the course I had pursued, and 
a determination to continue it. 

A little vanity is, perhaps, after all, not 
such a had thing. If a man cannot win the 
good opinion of others, he should endeavour to 
.keep on proper terms with himself; and this 
he cannot do, without conducting himself in 
a proper manner. Because Fortune had not 
dealt with me, as I had wished, that was no 
reason why I should take her for an example, 
and imitate her unkindness. A man in ad- 
versity is too often deserted by his acquaint- 
ances ; but this is no argument for turning 
against himself and becoming his own enemy. 
I determined not to act in a manner so stupid. 
I had too much self-respect, or pride, or 
vanity, to do so. Call it by what name you 
please, it served me at that time in good 
stead : for it was this, and nothing else, that 
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restrained me from enterii^ upon a oourae of 



My oompanioDS Vane and Gannon 
good examples of men, who act witlioat any 
fixed principles or firm resolve. They had 
both been, in the old country, what is called a 
** little wild/' and had come to the ookmies 
not fix>m any inclination on their own part, 
bat rather at the instance of their relatives 
and fiiends. They had been sent out, in 
fact — in the hope of their gettii^ tcaned 
by the hardships of colonial life. 

I have known thousands of genteel young 
men similarly expatriated ; and who, armed 
with letters of introduction and recommend- 
ation, had landed in the colonies, under the 
belief that they were very much wanted there. 
Never was there a greater delusion — as most 
of them had afterwards reason to know. The 
only people required in Australia are those of 
good habits — combined with some brains^ or 
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else a wfllingness to work. The " fast youths" 
packed oflf to get them out of the way, are 
generally deficient in these essential requisites 
— otherwise they might have found employ- 
ment at home. 

Unwilling to work, they arrive in the colo- 
nies with too good an opinion of themselves 
and too low an opinion of the people there. 
Although leaving England under the belief 
that there may be greater people left behind, 
they feel confident that they will stand 
foremost in Australia. 

Some of these young gentlemen have the 
sense soon to discover their mistake; and 
many of them turn to hard work, with a will 
that does them credit. My companions 
Cannon and Vane were not of this kidney. 
Neither would consent to do anything, that 
savoured of '* toil ;*' and with all their letters 
of introduction — backed by the influence of the 
friends to whom they had come introduced — 
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they were unable to procure what they had 
been led to expect — easy situations under 
" government." 

According to their showing, there was 
something wrong in the system ; and the fault 
was with the colonial government and people. 
They could not understand that those who 
are called upon to govern a young colony — and 
put together the machinery of its social state 
— require to know something: and that 
they who, in their native land, have proved 
incapable of performing any useful duty, will 
be found still more useless, in a land where 
the highest capability is required. 

Both had been unfortunate in having 
friends, who, while apparently behaving too 
well to them, had in reality been treating 
them in a cruel manner. They had been 
brought up in idleness — with the idea that 
labour is vulgar, and disgraceful to a gen- 
tleman. With these views they had been 
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thrust forth upon a wide world — to war with 
life's battles, as it were, undisciplined and un- 
armed. Neither had the spirit successfully 
to contend against the adverse circumstances, 
in which they now found themselves ; and 
they appeared to think that the best way for 
combating their misfortune was to betake 
themselves to a course of dissipation. 

I endeavoured to persuade them, to go 
up to the diggings with me, and try to make 
their fortune by honest and honourable labour ; 
but both rejected my counsel — Vane even re- 
ceiving it with scorn. They would not soil their 
soft hands by bringing them in contact with 
the dirty earth ! They had as little inclination 
for such menial labour, as I for many habits 
in which they indulged, and which to my way 
of thinking were far more menial than gold 
digging. 

They had been educated as gentlemen — I 
had not. Their ways were not my ways ; and, 
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seeing this, I resolved to cut their acquaintance. 
They were naturally not bad fellows; but 
they had faults^ arising from a defective edu- 
cation, that rendered their company unde- 
sirable — especially in a place like Melbourne. 

They were both pleasant companions ; and 
in many respects I could have liked them ; but 
as they were trying to live in Melbourne on 
nothing a year, I saw they would not be the 
right sort of associates for me. 

To GO them justice, they seemed to be aware 
of this themselves, more especially Cannon. 
One day he had the honesty to confess to 
me, that he was afraid he could not lead the 
life of a respectable gentleman any longer. 

" Why?" I asked; *'can you not get work?" 

" No," he answered with a sneer ; " Fm 
not going to drive bullocks, or dry-nurse a 
flock of sheep, for any man. I must live in 
some other manner — whether it be considered 
respectable or not." 
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" What can you do ?" I inquired. 

" Haven't an idea. I only know, Stone, 
that I shall be * spongeing' on you, if you 
don't cut my acquaintance." 

"And, when you can live on your ac- 
quaintance no longer, what then ?" 

" Then I must turn billiard-marker. My 
friends have sent me here, as they said, to 
make my fortune, but, as I believe ; only to get 
rid of any further trouble with me at home. 
They have succeeded in their purpose : for I 
don't believe that I shall ever rise the ' tin' 
to return to England ; although I should 
deucedly like to do so." 

" Why should you wish to go where you 
are not wanted ? Why not set to work ; and 
become independent, by your own exertions ?" 

" Ah ! my friend ; you forget that we have 
not been brought up alike. You have had 
sensible parents, or guardians ; who have done 
something to prepare you for that sort of 

VOL. II. O 
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thing ; while I have been brought up foolishly 
by those who have tried hard to make me 
believe myself wiser than other people. What 
seems easy to you, is altogether impossible 
to me. You have been educated in a world 
that has taught you some wisdom ; while I 
have been trained by a family that has only 
made a fool of me. I have been taught to 
believe that a man should owe everything to 
his ancestors; and you^ that he should be 
indebted only to himself. Therefore, it's 
idle to talk about the matter — we can never 
agree." 

I saw that there was no use in urging 
Cannon to attempt doing any thing in the 
colonies, as long as he could perceive no ob- 
ject to be gained by exerting himself. 

Just then, I was myself slightly inclined to 
take a similar view of things. I had hoped 
and toiled to make myself as perfect, as was 
possible for a human being, placed in my cir- 
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cumstances. What had I gained by it? 
Nothing. What could I expect to gain? 
Nothing. Influenced by these thoughts, I 
remained for some time in doubt, whether I 
should return to the diggings or not. Life 
there, was, after all, only an excitement. It 
was not happiness. 

Several times the temptation came strong 
upon me, to go back to Jessie ; and see if I 
could find happiness with her. In striving 
to overcome this temptation, I was, perhaps, 
acting not so unlike my companions — ^Vane 
and Cannon : I was refusing to accept of 
fortune's favours, when they could so easily 
have been won. 

They were in a growing colony, where, 
with labour, they might easily have obtained 
a high position — yet they would not exert 
themselves. I was playing a very similar part ; 
for I saw how I might become happy — at all 
events; bow I might live without unhappi- 

o 2 
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ness — yet I rgected the opportunity fortune 
had thus set before me. I would only con- 
sent to accept happiness on my own terms ; 
and my obstinacy was not so very different 
from that which was the besetting sin of my 
companions. 

I never felt more like a Rolling Stone, than 
when in Melbourne upon that occasion ; but 
the sensation was not peculiar to myself: for 
the city contained thousands of people who 
had been everywhere ; and were ready, at an 
hour's notice, to go there again ! 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

FARREL^S STORY CONTINUED. 

I AT length succeeded in making up my mind 
to leave Melbourne ; and, having parted with 
Vane and Cannon, I proceeded alone to 
Geelong — on my way to the gold fields of 
Ballarat. It was my first visit to Geelong ; 
and I made it a short one ; but, short as it 
was, I came to the conclusion, that if the people 
of Geelong had, within the two previous 
years, advanced in civilization as rapidly as 
those of Melbourne, they must have been 
in a dreadfully degraded state before : since I 
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found the social, moral, and intellectusd con^ 
dition of the place, if possible, still lower thanr 
that which had disgusted me on my first visit 
to Melbourne — and this is saying a deal. 

The principal business of the Gedongers 
appeared to be that of drinking ; and at this 
they were, to a high degree, industrious. 
Almost every one, with whom I came in con- 
tact, used obscene language, and were, or ap- 
peared to be, in every way more depraved, 
ignorant, and brutish, than any people to be 
found out of England itself. 

From Geelong I went on to Ballarat — a 
distance of forty-eight miles — in a conveyance 
drawn by four horses ; and paid for my ac- 
commodation the smart sum of six sovereigns. 

On my arrival, I once more pitched my tent 
on the richest gold field known to the world. 

Gold diggers had been called " lucky vaga- 
bonds" by the then Attorney-General of Vic- 
toria. Perhaps he was right ; but, whatever 
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name had been given them, I was well 
pleased at finding myself once more in their 
company ; and ready to share their toils, 
chances, and disappointments. 

There is something in gold hunting that 
unsettles a man's mind, and makes him unfit 
for the ordinary occupations of life ; and yet 
the calling itself is exactly suited to the state 
of mind it thus produces. 

In this respect it is perhaps, unfortunately — • 
—too like the profession of the gamester. 

No other occupation could have been so well 
adapted to my state of mind. I had no hopes 
to realize — no object to accomplish, but that 
of forgetting the past, and guarding my 
thoughts from straying into the future. 

Such being the case, it was with much 

« 

satisfaction that I again found myself a " lucky 
vagabond" — amidst the ever-varying scenes 
of excitement, to be witnessed on the gold 
fields of Ballarat. 
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The first acquaintance I encountered, after 
my arrival at the place, was Farrel — the 
Califomian gold digger — whom I had last 
seen in San Francisco. 

As a matter of course, we stepped into 
the nearest hotels to have a glass together. 

"I suppose," said Farrel, as soon as we 
were seated — " you have no objection to listen 
to the conclusion of that little romance — the 
second chapter of which I made you ac- 
quainted with in San Francisco ?" 

"Not the slightest," I answered. "Al- 
though I felt sorry for what had happened to 
you, I confess I was very much amused at 
what you told me. But the most interesting 
part of the romance — as you call it — had not 
transpired. I shall be very glad to hear more 
of it.'* 

" Well," proceeded Farrel, " you shall. As 
I told you they would, Foster and my wife 
came out to California ; and, as I expected, to 
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San Francisco. However, they had come 
ashore so very secretly and quiedy, that I did 
not succeed in finding them, until they had 
been about ten days in the city. 

" Foster took a house in Sacramento Street ; 
furnished it with the money I had sent home 
to maintain my faithless wife ; and laid in a 
stock of liquors. He intended to commence 
business in the grog-selling line; and was 
about opening the establishment^ when I 
found them out. 

" As soon as I did so, I went straight to 
the house — prepared for some sport, 

" Foster and my wife were out shopping, 
and, no doubt, spending what remained of my 
money. The new tavern was in charge of a 
young man, whonl they had engaged as a 
barkeeper, 

" I immediately took possession of the whole 
concern — the house, and everything in it. 

"I then discharged the barkeeper from 

o 3 
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their employment ; and, the instant after, eil- 
gaged him in my own service. 

*^ I remained in that bouse for nine weeks — 
managing the business which Foster had in- 
tended to profit by; and then sold out for five 
thousand dollars. 

"Neither Foster nor my wife, to my 
knowledge, ever came near the place — at aU 
events, they never showed their fiawjes in the 
house. They had found out, by some means, 
that I was in possession; and that had 
proved sufficient to make them siurender their 
claim without a contest. 

" After selling out, I found leisure to look 
about me; and make further enquiries con- 
cerning the precious pair. I learnt that they 
had gone up to Sacramento city — where they 
had both taken situations in a public house, 
managed by some other man. They had no 
longer any money, to go into business for 
themsdves. 
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" I was still determined to see them ; and 
started off for Sacramento. 

^' They must have had some one on the 
watch; for, on reaching the place, I found 
they had left only two hours before ! As 
my anger had been for some time evapo- 
rating, I had no desire to pursue them any 
farther. The feet is, I felt a degree of free- 
dom — after the loss of my wife— that went 
far towards reconciling me to the man who 
bad relieved me of her. Besides,^ there was 
something in the idea of having turned Foster 
out of his finely furnished house in San Fran- 
cisco, that made me think myself nearly square 
with him ; and I did not care to take any more 
trouble, simply for the sake of troubling them. 

" I returned to San Francisco ; and from 
that place took passage in a ship just sailing 
for Melbourne. 

*' My anger has now entirely passed away ; 
and yet I know I am still having some re- 
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venge — in addition to that 1 have already got. 
Wherever they may be, they are not living 
happily. They know that they have done 
wrong ; and I'd lay a wager, there's not an 
hour of the day that they're not thinking 
of me, and dreading that I will make my ap- 
pearance. 

'^ I can return to my native land, and be 
happy. They cannot. I never wish to see 
either of them again : for I have become phi- 
losophical, and am willing that their crime 
should bring about its own punishment." 

I congratulated Farrel on the philosophy 
that had enabled him so successfully to re- 
gain his tranquillity of spirit ; and, after 
giving each other mutual directions for meet- 
ing again, we parted company. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

ODD FASHIONS IN THE GOLD FIELDS. 

Farrel's philosophical resolve — to trouble 
the delinquents no more — formed the subject 
of my reflections, as I walked towards my 
tent. It was an illustration of the power 
which circumstances may have, in allaying 
even the strongest passion : for I knew that, 
when first made acquainted with his disho* 
nour, the man had felt both deeply and re- 
sentfully, 

I could not help applying the lesson to 
myself. " Is it possible/' thought I, " that 
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any circumstances can ever arise to allay my 
longings for Lenore ? Is there in time a 
power that will yet appease them ?*' 

My sentimental reflections were interrupted^ 
by a scene that was of a diflFerent character — 
altogether cgmical. Not far from the place 
where I had parted with Farrel, I saw a 
crowd collected around a teat. Two miners, 
who had been " regular mates/' were quarrel- 
ling ; and tiieir neighbours had gathered upon 
the ground, to be edified by an abundance of 
vituperative eloquence. 

After the two men had, for a considerable 
time, amused the bystanders with their dis- 
pute, there appeared to be but one point 
upon which they could agree. That was that 
they should remain " mates" no longer. 

The tent, some provisions in it, along with 
their mining tools and cooking utensils, they 
owned in common : having shared between 
them the expense attending their purchase. 
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As these things could not be divided to the 
satisfaction of both parties, it was proposed 
that each should remove from the tent, what- 
ever was fairly entitled to be called his " pri- 
vate property ;*' and that everything held in 
common — including the tent itself — should be 
burnt ! This proposal was at once agreed to. 

Each then brought forth from the tent his 
roll of blankets,, and along with some other 
purely " personal effects/' The ropes, picks, 
shovels, and buckets — that chanced to be lying 
outside the tent — were then *' chucked" inside ; 
after which, a match was applied to the dry 
canvass, and the diggers' dwelling was ior 
stantly in flames. The two disputants then 
walked coolly away from the |dace — each 
carrying his bag upon his back ; one going 
to the east, the other to the west; amidst 
the cheers of the spectators — all of whom 
seemed greatly to admire this original mode 
of dissolving a partnership. 
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Law is so expensive and uncertain in all 
newly-established csommunities, that even sen- 
sible people do not like to resort to it^ in the 
settlement of their disputes. Perhaps in this 
respect, the citizens of older communities 
might imitate the gold-diggers to advantage. 

While in California, I was witness to another 
incident illustrative of the unwillingness to 
resort to the judgments of a legal tribunal. 
It was a case of two gold-diggers, who had 
been working together, and were about to 
dissolve partnership. Among the property 
they had owned in common was a fine mule. 
Each was desirous of becoming sole possessor 
of the animal ; but neither would consent to 
give the other the price demanded for parting 
with his share. The difficulty might have 
been arranged by arbitration ; but, neither 
desiring to be under any obligation to a third 
party, they adopted a more independent plan 
for settling the dispute. 
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** VU give you fifty dollars for your share 
of the mule," proposed one, " or I'll take a 
hundred for mine ? I want the animal." 

" And rU give you fifty for your share, or 
take a hundred for mine?" said the other, 
*' I want it too." 

"Til make you another offer," said the 
first. " We'll play a game of * Euker ;' and 
whoever wins shall have the mule ?" 

The third challenge was accepted. The 
game was played ; and the difficulty settled in 
five minutes, without any expense or ill- 
feeling arising out of it ! 

A disposition to settle doubts and diffi- 
culties by chance — that " unspiritual god" — 
is very common, among those who have long 
followed the occupation of gold hunting — ^for 
the reason, no doubt, that there is so much 
chance or uncertainty in the calling itself. 
Gold-diggers become familiarized to a sort 
of fatalism ; and, in consequence, allow many 
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questions to be decided by chance, that should 
be submitted to the test of reason. 

I have seen a miner after working out a rich 
daim, toss up a dollar, to decide whether he 
should return home or not! The piece of 
money fell wrong side down ; and the man 
remained at the diggings; and for aught I 
know, may be there still, working for a 
" pennyweight per diem." 

And yet I do not always condemn this 
mode of relieving the intellect from the agony 
of doubt. 

I once met two miners in San Francisco — 
to which place they had come from different 
diggings, for the purpose of having a few 
days' rest after months of toil. They had 
been shipmates to California ; and now meet- 
ing again, each told the other of the way for- 
tune had served him, since they had parted. 

" I have got together two thousand three 
hundred dollars," said one. "I came out 
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here to make up a pile of four thousand. If 
I had that, Vd go home.*' 

"I have done nearly as well," said the 
other ; " 1 have about two thousand ; and if 
I had what we have both got, Td go home ; 
and never touch pick or shovel again," 

" Ah ! so would I," sighed the first. 

"Well, then," challenged his old ship- 
mate, " rU tell you what we can do. We 
both want to go back home, with not less 
than four thousand dollars. We need not 
both be disappointed. One of us can go ; 
and let the other stay. I'll cut a pack of 
cards with you ; and the one who cuts 
highest, shall take four thousand dollars, 
and go home. The odd two or three 
hundred will be enough, to carry the loser 
back to the diggings. What say you, old 
boss?" 

This proposal was instantly accepted. The 
man, who had made it^ lost his two thousand 
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dollars; and next morning he handed ttie 
money over to his more fortunate friend; 
shook hands with him ; and started back for 
the diggings I 

This story may seem improbable, to those 
who have never been in California in its best 
days ; but I can vouch for its truth. 

After parting with Farrd, I seemed des- 
tined to witness a variety of incidents on that 
same evening ; and of both characters — comic 
and tragical. 

Shortly after passing the crowd, who had 
assisted at the dispute of the two miners, I 
came in sight of another concourse of people — 
in the middle of which appeared two or three 
policemen. They were gathered around the 
shaft of an abandoned claim. I went up to 
see what the excitement was about ; and 
learnt, that a Chinaman had been found sus- 
pended in the shaft. 

The Celestial had committed suicide, by 
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hanging himself; and the plan he had adopted 
for terminating his existence^ seemed, from its 
ingenuity, to have met with as much ad- 
miration from this crowd, as had been be- 
stowed by the other one on the mode of 
settling their dispute, which had been adopted 
by the two diggers. 

The Chinaman, knowing that the shaft 
was a deep one, had placed a large log of 
wood across the top of it. To the middle of 
this he had tied the end of a rope about 
fifteen feet long. The other end he had 
fastened, loop fashion, around his neck ; and 
then jumped down the shaft. No Jack 
Ketch could have performed the operation 
for him, in a more effectual manner. 

I afterwards learnt that the Chinaman had 
been an opium eater ; and that he had secretly 
squandered some gold, in which his mates 
owned shares. The crime preying on his 
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conscience — perhaps, when he had no opium 
to fortify it — was supposed to be the cause 
of his committing the act of self-destruc- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A DISAGREEABLE PARTNERSHIP. 

For two or three days I strolled about the 
diggings, looking for some opportunity of 
setting myself to work. On the Eureka 
lead I found five men holding a claim, that 
stood a good chance of being " on the line." 
It was within four claims of a place where 
gold was being taken out; and the "lead" 
would have to take a sharp turn to escape this 
place. A shaft had already been sunk to the 
depth of twenty feet, that would have to go 
down about ninety feet further. It would re- 
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quire eight hands to work the claim ; and the 
five who owned it wished to sell some shares — 
for the purpose of making up the number. 

The price asked was fifty pounds each ; and, 
not seeing any better prospect of getting into 
a partnership, I purchased a share ; and paid 
over the money. 

I did not much like the appearance of my 
new partners. None of them looked like 
men accustomed to do hard work, or earn 
their livelihood in any respectable way. They 
seemed better suited for standing behind a 
counter, to sell gloves and ribbons, than for 
the occupation of gold-digging. But that 
the claim was likely to prove rich, I should 
not have chosen them as working associates. 

One of the number was named John 
Darby. He was one of those individuals, 
who can never avail themselves of the fine 
opportunities afforded, for saying nothing. 
Darby's tongue was constantly on the go ; 
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and would often give utterance to a thou- 
sand words that did not contain a single idea. 
His eloquence was of the voluble kind, and 
very painful to the ear — being nothing but 
sound, without one grain of sense. His voice 
often reminded me of the clattering of the 
flour- mills I had heard in Callao. Whenever 
he would mount a hobby, and get his tongue 
freely going, the air seemed to vibrate with 
the movement of ten thousand demons, each 
hurling a fire-ball into the brain of the listener ! 

According to his own account, Darby had 
been ten times shipwrecked on the voyage of 
life. Several times, by not being able to 
marry as he wished ; and once, when he was 
too successfnl in this design. The latter 
misfortune he regarded as being more serious 
than all the others. 

Physically, as well as morally and intellec- 
tually, my gold-digging companion, John Darby 
was a singular creature. He did not weigh 

VOL. IL p 
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more than ten stone — though he was six feet 
one inch high standing in bis shoes. 

He had a small round head, from which 
hung long bay-coloured tresses of hair; and 
these he every day submitted to a careftd 
dressing a la Nazarene. 

Another member of our interesting " firm," 
who went by the name of " George," was 
simply an educated idiot. 

In the opinion of many persons the man 
who has received a book education — whatever 
his natural abilities — must be a highly intelli- 
gent person. For my part, I think different ; 
and I have adopted my belief, from an ex- 
tensive experience of mankind. 

It has been my misfortune to meet with 
many men of the class called " educated," who 
knew absolutely nothing that was worth the 
knowing ; and George was one of these. He 
had received college instruction ; yet no one 
could spend five minutes ip his company 
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without thinking of the phrase "ignorant 
idiot/' 

Like most people of his class, his folly was 
made amusingly conspicuous, by his assump- 
tion of an intellectual superiority over the 
rest of his companions. 

Like most people, too, he had his vexations ; 
the greatest being that his superiority was 
not always acknowledged. On the contrary, 
he was often chagrined by the discovery : that 
the light of his genius — like that of the lamp 
that burned in Tullia's grave — could not be 
seen of men. His eccentricities were at 
times amusing. Perhaps he had not been 
created in vain ; though it was difficult to de- 
termine what had been the design of bestowing 
existence upon such a man — unless to warn 
others against the absurdities, by which he 
daily distinguished* himself. He was a living 
lesson in the sixth volume of the great work 
of Nature ; and none could study him, without 

p 3 
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subjecting themselves to a severe self-exami- 
nation. Useless as I may have supposed the 
existence of this man to be, I must acknow- 
ledge myself indebted to him for many valuable 
lessons. My observation of his follies had the 
effect of awakening within me certain trains 
of thought, that removed from my own mind 
many strong prejudices hitherto possessing it. 
In this sense, I might say, that, he had not 
been created in vain; though his intended 
mission could not have been that of delving 
for gold on the fields of Ballarat. 

Another of our firm had been an apothe- 
cary's assistant in London ; and had but re- 
cently made his debut on the diggings. He 
could not think of anything else, nor talk 
on any other subject, than the " shop," and 
what it contained ; and I could not help 
fancying myself close to a chemical laboratory, 
whenever this individual came near me. 

The other two partners of the concern used 
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to make their appearance on the claim, about 
ten o'clock in the morning ; and generally in 
a state of semi-intoxication. 

These two men kept my mind in a con- 
stant state of trepidation — that is, when they 
were at work with me. I could never feel 
safe, in the shaft below, when I knew that 
either of the two was at the windlass. 

Any man, in the least degree aflFected by 
drink, is a dangerous associate in the working 
of a gold mine— respecially when entrusted 
with the charge of the windlass. He may 
not see when a bucket wants landing; or, 
when trying to lower it, he may hang the 
handle over the wrong hook — ^an almost cer- 
tain consequence of which will be the crushing 
in of the skull of whoever may have the mis- 
fortune to be below ! 

No wonder that I felt some apprehension, 
while toiling in the companionship of my 
intoxicated partners. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

A SUDDEN DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

So much did my apprehensions prey upon me, 
that I had some idea of selling out my share 
and forsaking the partnership ; but I had not 
been very long in the concern, before becoming 
convinced that we were sinking a shaft into 
one of the richest claims upon the line. 

It was alike evident to me, that a great deal 
of hard labour would have to be performed, 
before the gold could be got out of it ; and 
that my associates were the wrong men for 
this sort of thing. 
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Fortunately at this crisis a man of a different 
character purchased one of the two shares, that 
had remained unsold. Fearing that the other 
share might fall into the hands of some trifler 
like the rest of my original partners, I purchased 
it myself; and then underlet it to a young 
fellow, with whom I had formed an acquaint- 
ance. This young man had been hitherto un- 
successful at gold digging. His name was 
John Oakes ; and I had learnt from him that 
he was by profession a sailor ; yet — unlike the 
majority of sailors met with on the gold fields 
—he was a man of temperate habits ; and 
seemed determined to save money, if he 
could only get hold of it. 

Up to this time he had not found an op- 
portunity of acting upon his good resolves : 
for every claim, in which he had taken a share, 
had turned out a failure. 

Before telling Oakes of my intentions to- 
wards him, I simply informed him^ that I had 
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purchased the eighth share in our daim, and 
offered to underlet it to him. 

" There's nothing I'd have liked better," 
said he, '^ than to get into a daim along with 
you. You are always lucky ; and I should 
have been sure of getting something at last ; 
but unfortunately I haven't the money to pay 
what you have advanced/' 

"Never mind that/' rejoined I. "The 
claim is pretty safe to be on the lead; and you 
can pay me, when you have obtained your gold 
out of it." 

" Then I accept your offer," said Oakes, 
apparently much gratified. " I need not tell 
you, how kind I think it of you to make it. 
I feel sure it will bring me a change of luck. 
I've never had but one decent claim, since 
I've been on the diggings ; and the gold I 
got out of that was stolen from me. 
Rather, should I say, I was robbed of it. Did 
I ever tell you how that happened ?" 
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" No — not that I remember/' 

" WeD, then, let me tell you now. There 
were three of us in partnership, in a good 
claim on Eagle-Hawk Gully, Bendigo. We 
got out of it about forty-eight pounds of pure 
gold. During the time we were at work, we 
used to take the gold — as quick as we cleaned 
it out — to the Escort Office; and leave it there 
on deposit, until we should finish the job. 

" When we had worked out the claim, we 
all went together to the office, and drew out 
the deposit. 

" My two mates lived in a tent by them- 
selves ; and they proposed that we should go 
there — for the purpose of dividing our ' spoil.' 

" On the way, we stopped at a tavern — witii 
the owner of which they were acquainted ; 
where they borrowed some gold weights and 
scales. They also purchased a bottle ot 
brandy — to assist us, as they said, in the 
pleasant task that we had to perform. 

P 3 
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"We then continued on to their tent. 
After going inside, we closed the door — so 
that no one should interrupt us, or see what 
we were about. 

" Before proceeding to business, each of my 
mates drank a * taut ' of the brandy ; and, al- 
though I did not care for it, to keep from 
quarrelling with them, I took a thimblefull 
myself. Immediately after swallowing that 
brandy — although, as I have said, there was 
only a thimblefull of it, I became insensible ; 
and knew nothing of what passed afterwards. 
I did not recover my senses, until the next 
morning ; when I found my two mates gone, 
and nothing in the tent except myself! 
They had taken the whole of the gold — in- 
cluding my share — along with them ; and I 
have never set eyes upon either of them since. 

" That lesson has cured me for ever of any 
propensity for strong drink ; besides making 
me very particular as to the men I work with 
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.What sort of fellows are they in the claim 
with you ?" 

"That is. a subject on which I was just 
going to speak to you," said I. " They are 
not of the right sort for the work we have to 
do : one of them is an old woman ; another a 
young one ; and a third is worse than either. 
Two others are drunkards. There is only 
one — and he lately entered with us — who can 
be depended on for doing any work." 

"It's unfortunate," said Oakes; "but I 
mustn't lose the chance of a good claim, for 
all that, IVe no other prospect of getting 
one. ril come over in the morning ; and go 
to work with you. Perhaps, when the shaft 
is sunk, and we get a sight of the gold, there 
may be a reformation amongst your mates." 

Next morning, at seven o'clock, Oakes 
made his appearance upon the claim, George 
and the apothecary came up a little later; and 
were soon followed by Mr. John Darby. 
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When Oakes and Darby met, they recog- 
nised each other as old acquaintances. 

'' Is it possible, Darby, that I find you still 
in the colony ?" asked Oakes. " I thought 
that you had long ago started for Eng- 
land/' 

" No ; I did not intend going home/' re- 
plied Darby, evidently not too well pleased at 
encountering his old acquaintance. " I only 
went to Melbourne for a few days — to recruit 
my health, which was never very good at 
Bendigo. After getting all right again, I 
came out here/' 

Darby continued talking as if against time ; 
and, as we were looking out with some im- 
patience for the two drunkards, we allowed 
him to go on without interruption. 

I had requested all the members of the 
" firm " to be early upon the ground on that 
particular morning. A full company had now 
been made up; and I wanted to come to some 
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understanding with my partners — about a 
more energetic " exploration " of the claim. 

The two " swipers," as they were called, 
soon after made their appearance; and, as 
they drew near, I could perceive that another 
recognition had taken place. 

On seeing the new partner, both turned 
sharp round ; and then started off, at a brisk 
pace, in the opposite direction 1 

For a moment Oakes appeared surprised — 
as if imcertain what to make of it. All at 
once, however, his comprehension became 
clearer ; and, calling to me to follow him, he 
set off in pursuit of the fugitives. 

The two had diverged from each other 
in their flight ; and, as they had already got 
a good start of us, both were successful in 
making their escape. When Oakes and I 
came together again, he informed me, that the 
men were his old mates, who had robbed 
him on the Bendigo diggings ! 
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We repaired to the police encampment; 
and, after procuring a force, proceeded to the 
tent of the runaways.* 

As a matter of course, we found that the 
birds had flown ; and could not be discovered 
anywhere upon the diggings. 

We were no more troubled with them, as 
" sleeping partners" in the claim. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

A FRIGHTFUL NUGGET. 

When Oakes and I got back from our search 
after the thieves, we discovered that still 
another defection had taken place in the 
firm. During the interval of our absence, 
Mr. John Darby had sold his share, to a per- 
son, who had the appearance of having work 
in him ; after which that talkative gentleman 
had quietly slipped away from the spot. 

I had noticed that he had not seemed 
highly delighted with the idea of my friend 
Oakes coming into the company ; and I pre- 
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sumed that this was the cause of his sudden 
desertion of us. 

On making my conjecture known to Oakes, 
I received from him the following explanation : 

" I knew Darby," said Oakes, " when he 
first arrived in the colonies. He had come 
over here, as many others do, under the belief 
that hard work was d^ading to a gentleman : 
such as he loudly proclaimed himself to be. 
Suffering under this affliction, he would not 
condescend to become a miner ; but obtained a 
situation in the government camp at Bendigo. 

" One day I had the misfortune to pass an 
hour in his company — during which he 
seemed struck with a fit of temporary sensi- 
bility ; and declared his intention to take to 
gold-digging. 

" Toiling to get gold," said he, " is manual 
labour, I admit ; still it is not degrading to a 
man of fine sensibilities. I'm told that 
there are men of all the learned professions 
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engaged in mining ; and that a celebrated 
author is now a gold-digger at the Ovens. 
Gold-diggers have no masters; and I have 
even heard, that they affect to despise us 
government people at the camp." 

I afterwards ascertained that Mr. Darby 
had been dismissed from the government 
employment, just before making these re- 
marks ; and to this cause, no doubt, might be 
assigned the change, that had taken place in 
his views regarding ** labour." 

Not long after that interview with him, he 
made his appearance near where I was work- 
ing, in the Bendigo diggings* He had some 
mining tools with him — such as gold- 
diggers sometimes buy for the amusement of 
their children. He appeared as if he in- 
tended to pick up a fortune, without soiling 
his hands with the dirt, since both of them 
were gloved ! 

Faying no heed to some derisive cries that 
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greeted him as he came upon the ground, 
he strutted on, looking out for a claim. 

The place, he at length selected for his 
debut in gold digging, was chosen with some 
apparent judgment. 

Seeing two old shafts, about ten yards 
apart, that had the appearance of having been 
well worked, he supposed the ground be- 
tween them must also be worth working; 
and just half-way between the two he com- 
menced sinking another. 

The soil of the place was shallow — not 
over eight feet in depth — and Darby, inspired 
by high hopes, toiled industriously for the 
greater part of a day. At the end of each hour 
it could be seen that his head had descended 
nearer to the level of the earth ; and, before 
leaving off in the evening, he had got waist 
deep into the dirt. 

Next morning he was again at work, ^t a 
very early hour. 
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" I sha'n't be surprised/' said he to one of 
his neighbours who was passing, " if I should 
find a jeweller's shop here. If it turns out 
well, I shall be on my way home to-morrow. 
As good luck would have it, the Great Bri- 
tain sails for England next week," 

" I shall not be surprised at your good 
luck," replied the miner, with a significant 
smile ; " at least, not any more than you'll be 
astonished at finding no gold in that hole." 

" I won't be at all astonished ;" retorted 
Darby ; " astonishment is a vulgar feeling; 
that I'm not in the habit of indulging in. 
So far as that goes, it would make little dif- 
ference to me, whether I found no gold at 
all — a nugget the size of myself — or the 
devil." 

Darby continued toiling for nearly an hour 
longer. At the end of this time, he was seen 
suddenly to spring up out of the hole ; and 
run with all the speed, his tottering limbs 
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could command, in the direction of his tent 
—falling down, once or twice, on the way ! 

Some of the diggers had the curiosity to 
go, and look down the hole he had made — in 
the hope of discovering the cause of his so 
suddenly forsaking it. To their surprise they 
saw a human corpse ! It was partly uncovered. 
The face, with its half decayed features, had 
been exposed to view by the spade of Mr. 
Darby ; who had been all the tinie engaged 
in re-opening an old tunnel excavated by 
their former owners between the two worked- 
out claims. 

Some man had been murdered ; and his 
body concealed in the tunnel. Of course the 
miner who had *' chaffed'* Darby in passing 
knew nothing of this. He only knew that a 
tunnel was there ; and that Darby would 
get no gold out of the shaft he was sinking ; 
but the man was as much astonished as any 
of us, on seeing the horrible " nugget" that 
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had rewarded the labours of the " gentleman 
gold-digger." 

We heard that afternoon that Darby — im- 
mediately after receiving payment for his 
share in our claim — had started off to Mel- 
bourne, with the intention of returning to 
England. He had still retained enough pride 
of character, or vanity, or whatever it might 
be called, to dread the ridicule, that he knew 
must await him, should Oakes tell us the 
story of that Bendigo nugget. 

His defection was a fortunate circumstance 
for us : as it led to our procuring, in his place, 
a partner capable of performing a full share 
of the toil we had before us. 

On that day Fortune appeared determined 
to favour us. Before night we had dis- 
posed of the two shares, abandoned by the 
" swipers," to a couple of first-class miners. 

Next morning we all went to work with 
a will. Even George and the apothecary — 
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stimulated by the example of the others — did 
their best to imitate it. 

This, however, was on their part only a 
spasmodic effort. Before many days had 
elapsed, the toil proved too great for their 
powers of endurance; and each entered into 
an agreement with a " working partner," who 
was to have one-half of their gold in return 
for the labour of getting it out for them. 

After this arrangement had been made, 
we could count on a proper working com- 
pany ; and our progress in the exploitation 
of the mine was, thenceforth, both regular 
and rapid. 

We had not been long engaged upon the 
claim, when we discovered that it was " on 
the line ;" and our toil was lightened by the 
golden prospects thus predicated, 

I was struck with the interest which Oakes 
appeared to feel in the result. He would 
scarce take time, either for eating or sleeping ; 
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and, I believe, he would have continued to 
toil twenty-two hours, out of the twenty-four, 
had we allowed him ! 

"When the claim was at length worked out, 
and the gold divided, Oakes came to me, and 
paid back the fifty pounds I had advanced to- 
wards the purchase of his share. . 

"You have made my fortune,'' said he, 
" and I am going home with it to-morrow. 
It is not a large one ; but it is all I require. 
I must now tell you what I intend to do 
with the money — as I believe that will be 
some reward to you, for your generosity in 
taking me into the claim. I have a father, 
who has been in prison for seven years for 
debt; and all for the paltry sum of a hundred 
and sixty pounds ! Six years ago, I left home, 
and turned sailor ; only that I might get my 
passage to some foreign land — where I might 
make the money to pay this debt, and take 
my father out of prison. I knew I could 
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never raise it in Ekigland — ^where some of oor 
governing people tdl us we are so prosperous, 
and contented ! One hundred and six^ 
pounds was a large sum, for a young fdlow 
like me to get tegether. I knew I could never 
make it up, by following the sea ; and I had 
begun to despair of ever doing so, until I 
got aboard of a ship in Cape Town bound 
for Melbourne. Of course I joined the ship, 
with the intention of escaping from her, when 
we should reach Melbourne. I need hardly 
tell you, that I succeeded. One night, as we 
were lying anchored in Hobson's Bay, off 
Williamston, I slipped into the water ; and, 
by swimming more than a mile, I reached 
the shore. Soon after, I found my way to 
the Bendigo diggings. 

" While working out that claim on Eagle 
Hawk Gully — of which I have told you — I 
was the happiest man on earth : but, when I 
discovered that my mates had absconded with 
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my gold, I was driven nearly distracted. It 
was a cruel disappointment to a man, anxious 
to liberate an honest father from prison, as 
well as extricate a mother and two sisters 
from a situation of extreme misery. 

" Since then I have had no good luck — 
until you got me into this claim we have just 
completed. Thank God, IVe got the money 
at last ; and may He only grant that I shall 
live to reach old England with it, in time to 
relieve my suffering relatives. That is all I 
care for in this world; and if I can ac- 
complish it, I shall be willing to die.'* 

At my request Oakes promised, to write to 
me from Melbourne; and let me know in 
what ship he would sail. 

This promise was kept : for, the week after, 
I received a letter from him, informing me 
— that he had embarked in the ship ** Kent," 
bound for London. 

I could not help offering up a silent prayer : 
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that favouring winds would safely waft him 
to bis native shore; and that his long- 
cherished hopes might meet with a happy 
realization. 
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